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SATURDAY, JULY 14, 1906 


On the 4th of July 
Secretary of State 
Elihu Root sailed for South America, 
where he will attend the Pan-American 
Congress. He attends it, however, not 
as a delegate, and he goes to South 
America less to influence the sessions of 
the Congress than to study conditions 
in South America and to promote a good 
understanding between the South Amer- 
ican Republics and the United States. 
When, twenty years ago, Mr. Blaine first 
undertook the cultivation of better rela- 
tions between North and South America, 
the United States had abundant use In 
the development of its own country for 
all its capital. Meanwhile its wealth has 
increased and its need of great railways 


_and analogous enterprises has lessened, 


Its great capitalists are looking for in- 
vestments, and South America is looking 
for capital. And there is reason to 
believe that a Pan-American Congress 
will have better opportunity now than 
formerly to establish those international 
relations which are essential to stable 
and mutually profitable commercial 
undertakings. ‘Two days before Mr, 
Root’s departure, the Commissioners to 
the Congress sailed for Rio de Janeiro, 
where the sessions are to be held. ‘The 
Outlook believes with Mr. Root that the 
time is opportune for the establishment 
of a new and better understanding be- 
tween these twocontinents. And though 
The Outlook can do little to enable the 
South Americans to understand the 
United States, it can do a good deal to 
enable the people of the United States 
to understand the people of South 
America. It is therefore sending with 
the Commissioners to the Pan-American 
Congress, as its special representative, 
Mr. Sylvester Baxter, who sailed with 
them on the 2d of July. Mr. Baxter 
will not merely report the results of 
the Congress. Indeed, this is not his 


main mission. It is rather to study the 
conditions of life in the South American 
Republics and give our readers, by the 
aid of both the camera and the pen, 
some idea of our unknown neighbors. 
These articles will constitute one of the 
features of The Outlook in the fall and 
winter of 1906-7. 


ov 
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Last week the ses- 
sionsof the Duma, 
the Lower House 
of the Russian Parliament, were notable 
because of a discussion dealing at first 
hand with the agrarian problem—the 
question of questions to-day in Russia. 
In many provinces the drought is finally 
broken, but the rains have come too late 
to save the crops and help the muzhiks, 
or peasants, who are in a pitiable condi- 
tion, their crops gone and their cattle 
either sold or starving in the fields. 
Present agrarian disorders are largely 
due to the necessary seizure of food and 
forage by the peasants to save their lives 
and the remainder of their cattle from 
Starvation. These disorders have appar- 
ently reached their highest pitch in the 
provinces of Samara, Saratov, Voronetz, 
and ‘Tambov, that central agricultural 
region where the troops are practically 
helpless and on the defensive. As the 
Government relief granaries are ex- 
hausted, the Ministry introduced a bill 
in the Duma last week appropriating a 
large sum to be dispensed by the Admin- 
istration for famine relief. In proposing 
this, Finance Minister Kokovsov made 
no effort to conceal the Government’s 
financial straits, even impeaching the 
figures given in this year’s budget by 
his predecessor as conveying an inade- 
quate idea of real conditions; he added 
that the Government was living beyond 
its means, and hence, in order to afford 
famine relief, a fresh borrowing was 
581-583 
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necessary. lt is an ill wind, however, 
that blows no one any good. ‘These 
statements were not unwelcome to the 
Constitutional Democrats, who see in 
them a prospect for the acquirement by 
the people of the elemental force in any 
parlamentary lower house—the power 
of the purse—the vital object at which 
they have been aiming from the begin- 
ning. Coincidentally, the Government 
submitted its bill for the acquirement of 
additional land by the muzhiks, which has 
already been outlined in The Outlook. 
While the measure provides for the pur- 
chase, on surprisingly and attractively 
liberal terms, of Government and private 
arable lands, it does not recognize ‘the 
right of compulsory purchase. ‘This is 
the vital difference between it and the 
two bills already proposed in the Duma. 
These bills, proposed respectively by 
the Constitutional Democrats and the 
Revolutionaries, both provide for the 
acquirement by the people of Crown, 
Church, and private property, the dif- 
ference between the two being that in 
the first a purchase price is apparently 
to be established by provincial com- 
missions composed of representatives of 
the Government and of the peasants ; 
in the latter the land is to be acquired 
by the peasants first, and the purchase 
price settled afterwards |! 

But the sessions of the 
Duma were also notable 
because of sharp dis- 
cussions between Revolutionaries and 
Ministerialists concerning the army’s 
loyalty. The speeches of the former 
referred to the spread of radical ideas 
among the troops, and practically were 
open appeals to the Cossacks to refuse 
to continue to do police duty. ‘The 
speeches were couched in an ardent 
revolutionary tone, the speakers know- 
ing that the authorities, though .able to 
confiscate papers containing despatches 
concerning any ferment among the sol- 
diers, would be unable to prevent a pub- 
lication of Parliamentary speeehes, and 
that those which they were delivering 
would on the next day be printed in 
every Radical and Révolutionary paper 
throughout Russia, and so find their way 
into all the barracks, camps, and out- 


The Duma and 
the Army 


posts. At the conclusion of the debate 
the Duma adopted a resolution to the 
effect that the summoning of the second 
and third categories of the Cossack 
reserves to the colors without the Imperial 
warrant was illegal, as also was the use 
of the Cossacks’ whips in street disorders. 
The progress of this agitation in paralyz- 
ing the Empire’s military and _ police 
administrative machinery achieved re- 
sults. first of all, in revolutionary demon- 
strations in St. Petersburg and Warsaw ; 
and from the latter city some of the police 
have fled across the Austrian frontier, 
owing to the constant assassinations by 
the Terrorists, over five hundred having 
occurred there during the past six 
months. Similar conditions prevail in 
the Volga provinces above mentioned. 
Two regiments quartered at Samara 
recently marched from their encamp- 
ment into the public square, where they 
held a meeting and drafted a list of 
grievances; the commander was com- 
pelled to grant some of the demands. 
In Kostroma two companies refused to 
fire on the rioters. But by far the most 
dramatic occurrence took place when the 
first battalion of life guards—the pets of 
the entire army and the Emperor's per- 
sonal bulwark of safety—adopted resolu- 
tions indorsing the Duma programme, an 
interference in civil affairs punished by 
the Emperor by degrading the battalion. 


It was even rumored that the Imperial 


family would leave Peterhof, where, of 
course, the Terrorists and Revolutionists 
are constantly attempting to gain a foot- 
hold. Peterhof is located on a gulf, en- 
abling the imperial yacht to be moored 
at a wharf about two hundred yards from 
the palace, available to convey the 
Emperor and his family to Finland or 
some other place of security. Anelaborate 
system of wireless telegraphy, it is credibly 
reported, connects the palace at Peterhof 
with the fortresses of Cronstadt, Viborg, 
and Helsingfors, and with the war-ships in 
the gulf, thus insuring the Czar against 
being again cut off from the outside 
world, as he was during the telegraph 
operators’ strike of last fall. The Em- 
peror is thus at the most secure of his 
residences and the one most advan- 
tageously situated in case of any desper- 
ate emergency. 
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But the familiar question 
arises, ‘“‘What will the 
Emperor do?” By the 
issue of liberal manifestoes within a 
twelvemonth he has placated the Rus- 
sian nation. But he has also antago- 
nized the nation by withholding ex- 
pected powers from the Duma and by 
decreeing a system of ‘“ Fundamental 
Laws” which bear insufficient resem- 
blance to the hoped-for liberal constitu- 
tion. The immediate question at issue, 
however, is neither of these, but the 
question of a Ministry responsible to Par- 
liament, as is the case in democratic 
countries; at present the Ministry is 
responsible to the sovereign, as is the case 
in Germany. Concerning this question 
the Czar has two sets of advisers. First, 
the reactionary faction would dissolve 
Parliament and stamp out revolutionary 
activity by armed force while such force is 
still available. This faction pretends that 
the outbreaks which have already oc- 
curred are not serious, that the reports are 
everywhere exaggerated, and that any 
existing movement shows itself to be 
rarely political, the men merely taking 
advantage of the general unrest to press 
for better treatment from their officers 
and for improved conditions of service. 
The other—and, we hope, more influ- 
ential—class of the Emperor’s advisers 
point out that the rank and file of the 
army belongs to the peasantry, that it is 
deeply moved by the terrible unrest 
among the peasantry, that it supports 
their demands made in Parliament, 
and that a timely concession may 
avert the wrath to come. Such a con- 
cession might well be that of a Min- 
istry responsible to the Duma. As The 
Outlook urged a fortnight ago, an under- 
standing between the Government and 
the Liberal Centrists and the Constitu- 
tional Democrats, or Radicals, is fa- 
vored. For the positions in the new 
Cabinet such Liberal Centrists as Count 
Heyden and Messrs. Yermolov (late 
Minister of Agriculture), Stakovich, and 
Shipov have been mentioned, and among 
the “ Cadets,” or Constitutional Demo- 
crats, Prince Dolgorukov, together with 
Messrs. Muromtzev, Petrunkevich, and 
Miliukov. It is evenannounced thatmem- 
bers of the Labor party have agreed to 
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What Will the 
Emperor Do? 


support such a Government without seek- 
ing representation in the Ministry. Will 
the Emperor sanction it? If not, he will 
antagonize most of his people. There is a 
fatal difference between antagonizing the 
nation with an army loyal to himself 
Standing between him and it, and an- 
tagonizing the nation with only a dis- 
affected army to stand between. When 
the general staff no longer conceals its 
fear that the morale of the entire army 
is shaken, we may expect that, with Par- 
lament championing the cause of the 
mutineers, the first great test may find 
Russian troops lining up as the French 
Guards did two days before the Bastille 
fell—on the side of the people and 
against the monarchy. 


Some time ago a num- 
ber of prominent men 
of letters in this coun- 
try and in England became deeply inter- 
ested in a project to buy and preserve 
the house in Rome in which John Keats 
died. It stands in the Piazza di Spagna 
at one side of the Spanish Steps. A 
committee was organized on both sides 
of the Atlantic and about $11,000 was 
easily secured. Publicity was avoided 
in order not to give the price of the 
property an upward tendency. An op- 
tion has now been secured, however, 
and Mr. Robert Underwood Johnson, 
Secretary of the American Committee, 
has made a public announcement and 
has asked for further subscriptions neces- 
Sary to carry out the plans of the Com- 
mittee. ‘The option will expire in Janu- 
ary next. It is proposed to purchase 
the house, to provide for a perpetual 
oversight and care of the graves -of 
Keats and Shelley, and of Severn and 
Trelawney, who lie near them, and to 
establish in the Keats apartment of the 
house a Memorial Library, which shall 
include all printed and other matters 
relating to Keats and Shelley—biogra- 
phies, criticisms, manuscripts, letters, 
and portraits. Lord Crewe and Mr. 
Sidney Colvin are among the members 
of the English Committee, and Mr. 
Edmund Clarence Stedman is the Chair- 
man of the American Committee. All 
interested in the project are invited to 
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send checks to Mr. Johnson, at 33 East 
Seventeenth Street, New York City. 
The preservation of the Keats house as 
a memorial of the two poets who per- 
haps more than any others appeal most 
intimately to the greatest number of 
lovers of English verse ought to need 
no other urgency of appeal than the 
spell of these two names, associated 
with one of the most interesting pe- 
riods in English poetry and with two of 
its most gifted young poets, upon both 
of whom the hand of life had the weight 
of tragedy. ‘The association of Keats 
with Rome is in a way more intimate 
than with any other locality; and while 
the pathetic and appealing memorial of 
the reclining statue of Shelley rests in 
University College at Oxford, the greater 
associations of his life belong to Italy. 
Miss Edith M. Thomas has happily ex- 
pressed the singular fitness of the pro- 
posed memorial in these lines: 
‘ Bion and Adonais—sound their sleep 
Within a precinct of the Aventine! 
How can they know if any come to weep— 
tod pars libations of long-hoarded wine, 

n 


afterward, as unto souls divine, 
Faith and heart-quivering love and homage 
plight? 
Yet, let us vow to them a house, a shrine, 
Where far-come pilgrims of a day and night 
May meet—may kneel, beneath their alabas- 


trine light!” 
The Direct Political agitation in the 
Pri Western States is largely 
rimary 


concerned with the matter 
of nominations for public office. The 
direct primary system is favored widely 
because of its supposed advantages in 
securing a first-hand expression of party 
members, and political conventions in 
the newer States are declaring for laws 
putting into effect this method of nom- 
inating candidates. Particularly does 
the idea of thus selecting United States 
Senators seem attractive, it being under- 
stood that the choice of the electors is 
to be confirmed by the Legislature. The 
plans of the newer States’ agitators are 
somewhat indefinite, and few are the 
complete systems outlined, but Illinois 
and Wisconsin are dealing with the mat- 
ter directly and in its practical form. 
In Wisconsin the Republicans stand 
sponsor for the La Follette law which 
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provides for a primary election precedent 
to the nomination of a ticket. For ten 
years the matter was fought out, and its 
practical workings have just commenced. 
It was presumed that the entire operation 
of placing a ticket in the field would take 
place on the date of the general primaries, 
when every elector would vote for the 
men of his choice. In fact, nothing of 
the kind has occurred. Even before it 
has been given a test by a State election, 
two of the three political parties of the 
State have declined to be governed by 
it. The Socialists, or Social Democratic 
party, have decided to select their ticket 
by a referendum vote and later hold a 
convention to decide ona platform. Then 
at the primaries in September the ticket 
will be placed on the ballot and ratified 
according to the law. The Democrats 
have decided to hold a convention and 
frame a platform, instead of allowing 
the candidates, as provided by the law, 
to meet after the primaries and prepare 
the platform. ‘The candidates will meet, 
but they will simply ratify the action of 
the convention. The Republicans, being 
responsible for the law, will abide by its 
provisions—hold the primary and allow 
the candidates to write the platform. 
In Illinois the special session of the Leg- 
islature called to correct the provisions 
in the primary law declared unconstitu- 
tional by the Supreme Court has just 
adjourned. The primaries will be held 
August 4, and it is believed that the new 
measure will stand the test of the courts. 
The weakness of the previous law was 
that it provided a special method for 
Cook County (Chicago) and the general 
law for the remainder of the State. The 
courts held that the law must apply 
equally to every county. The new law 
provides for instructions to be given in 
the primary through the Australian ballot 
to delegates who shall in the convention 
to be held later cast their individual votes 
for the candidates receiving a plurality of 
the votes cast in their respective districts. 
The law is necessarily a compromise, but 
it is believed that it will be an i ve- 
ment on the old-time haphazard system. 
The demand for selection of United States 
Senators by the electors, either directly 
or through a State primary, is unques- 
tionably growing in favor in the West. 
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It is looked upon as the one method for 
securing Senators ‘“ close to the people,” 
in the best sense of the phrase. But 
many trials must be experienced before 
a primary law satisfactory to all the 
people of a State issecured. ‘The opera- 
tion of the Illinois law, which has had 
the benefit of thorough discussion, will 
be watched with interest, for it means a 
great deal in the future of thisnewdemand 
by electors for better machinery in gov- 
ernment. The Outlook gives its read- 
ers on another page a detailed account 
of the practical working of the new 
method of ascertaining and putting into 
effect the popular will, as illustrated by 
the recent election in Oregon, where the 
movement is to be seen in its most radi- 
cal form. 

An ordinance regulat- 
Another Phase of ing rates for electric 
Spots light, and also confer- 
ring certain privileges upon the com- 
panies, was recently passed by the City 
Council of Chicago and vetoed by the 
Mayor. It was with difficulty that the 
Council was prevented from passing the 
measure again over the veto. A few days 
afterward it was learned that one of the 
Aldermen who voted to pass the ordi- 
nance over the veto had secured from 
the lighting company since his election 
to the City Council last April seventy-five 
jobs for constituents. Inquiry by re- 
porters developed the fact that it is cus- 
tomary for all public utility corporations 
in hiring men to give great weight to the 
recommendations of politicians. The 
Chicago civil service law has been in 
operation for about ten years, Its ad- 
ministration is fairly good, and as a 
natural result political influence is un- 
availing in securing city positions except 
in connection with a comparatively small 
number of places that are outside of the 
classified service. The Alderman who 
secured seventy-five jobs from the elec- 
tric lighting company could not under 
present conditions get anything like as 
many places for constituents in the City 
Hall. The fact is full of significance in 
connection with the growing movement 
for municipal ownership. ‘The great ery 
against municipal ownership has been 
that it would increase the scope and 
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evil influence of the spoils system, As 
the civil service system becomes in- 
trenched the reverse will be found to be 
the truth, and cities will be led more and 
more to municipalize in order to rid them- 
selves of that most obnoxious form of the 
spoils system under which private cor- 
porations carrying on public business dis- 
tribute jobs among politicians in return 
for favors rendered. A careful inquiry 
would no doubt show that this form of 
the spoils system is deeply rooted and 
has a potent influence for evil in almost 
all American cities. 


One of the 
worst accidents 

the history 
of English railways occurred on Sunday, 
July 1. A train carrying passengers, 
most of them Americans, on their way 
to London after landing from a steam- 
ship at Plymouth, left the rails at high 
speed at Salisbury, crashed first into a 
milk train, then into the supports of a 
bridge, and was demolished. Over a 
score, more than half the total number, 
of passengers were killed and many were 
injured. For Americans thus to jour- 
ney across the ocean only to be mangled 
in a railway wreck in a country where 
travel is much safer than in America 
seems ironical. This very accident, 
however, affords a good example of 
comparison between American and Eng- 
lish railways and methods of govern- 
mental control. It seems to have proved 
that the rolling stock of English railways 
is much more destructible than that of 
American railways. A train of Ameri- 
can Pullman cars would not have been 
so completely wrecked. Moreover, the 
lighter English train leaves the track 
more easily. On the other hand, this 
accident will be thoroughly investigated 
by the Government, as would not be 
the case in this country. Its cause, 
if ascertainable, will be discovered by 
a representative of the Board of Trade, 
and a complete report will be pub- 
lished. And when the cause is estab- 
lished, the public will know in what 
direction to seek a remedy. ‘The acci- 
dent, apparently, was due to rounding a 
curve at excessive speed. ‘There has 
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been a keen competition for speed rec- 
ords between the London and South- 
western, on which this accident occurred, 
and its competitor the Great Western, 
on which a similar accident occurred a 
year and a half ago. 


At Hampton Institute, 
June 27, 28, and 29, was 
held the tenth annual 
session of the Hampton Negro Confer- 
ence. ‘This is one of three great yearly 
conferences of negroes, each differing 
from the others in its aims and methods. 
The Atlanta Conference is an investiga- 
tion by sociological students, with no 
effort at immediate amelioration of con- 
ditions. ‘The Tuskegee Conference is a 
gathering of negro farmers for the ex- 
change of personal experiences and for 
mutual instruction in self-improvement. 
The Hampton Conference is made up 
of negro teachers, physicians, lawyers, 
preachers, settlement workers, farmers, 
and others, who come together to study 
conditions among their people and de- 
vise means of reform. ‘Two rules gov- 
ern the work of this Conference: first, 
no investigation without an effort toward 
improvement of conditions ; second, no 
attempted reform without preliminary 
investigation. The efforts at reform are 
pushed along many lines and by various 
methods. The most wide-reaching way 
is perhaps through the education of the 
members of the Conference themselves, 
who number, including the teachers in 
attendance at the Hampton Summer 
Institute, between four and five hundred, 
and are in the majority of.cases the in- 
fluential members of their communities. 
These are enlightened on such subjects 
as “Foods for Animals,” “ How to 
Prevent Tuberculosis,” “‘ Housing and 
Vice,” “ Impositions of Insurance Agents 
and Installment Schemes,” and many 
others. The preachers especially are 
urged to use their influence for better 
sanitation, checking the movement into 
cities, home buying, and similar improve- 
ments. The agencies through which 
the Conference plans to work its most 
extensive reforms are the local confer- 
ences. Since the 1905 Conference forty- 
one of these have been organized in 
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Virginia. During their first year they 
devoted their energies to education, and 
twenty-three of them added to their 
school term from one to two months 
each, raising $930 for that purpose. At 
the Conference just ended seven new 
local conferences were organized in Vir- 
ginia, three in North Carolina, and four 
in Georgia. Among the important work 
to be delegated to these local confer- 
ences is the effort towards adjustment of 
relations between employer and employee 
in domestic service. ‘There are also six 
standing committees which, besides di- 
recting the Conference’s entire work of 
investigation, are able to accomplish 
some local and specific reforms. The Con- 
ference co-operates with the associations 
for the protection of negro women in the 
work of safeguarding colored girls seek- 
ing employment in Northern cities, and 
is allied with a number of National phil- 
anthropic organizations and with settle- 
ments and committees in the North 
which are engaged in improving the 
condition of the negro city population. 


The interesting an- 
American nouncement is made 
that the ‘“ American 


Illustrated Magazine” has been pur- 
chased by the Phillips Publishing Com- 
pany, and will hereafter be edited by 
Mr. John S. Phillips, formerly of the 
firm of Messrs. McClure, Phillips & 
Co., with Miss Ida M: Tarbell, Mr. Fin- 
ley Peter Dunne, Mr. Lincoln Steffens, 
Mr. Ray Stannard Baker, Mr. William 
Allen White, Mr. A. A. Boyden, and 
Mr. John M. Siddell as his associates. 
Under the business management of Mr. 
Frederic L. Colver and the editorial 
direction of Mr. Ellery Sedgwick the 
“ American Magazine ” had made rapid 
progress towards a position of authority 
and influence. The group of editors 
who will direct its fortunes in the future 
include a number of writers of excep- 
tional energy, associated especially with 
the journalistic history of the last two 
years. Miss Tarbell, Mr. Steffens, and 
Mr. Baker have constituted themselves 
a kind of committee of investigation, and 
in many magazine articles, which have 
appeared chiefly in “ McClure’s Maga- 
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zine,” have made important contributions 
to the political and industrial story of the 
last two decades. They represent high- 
class journalistic methods and interests 
as applied to magazine writing, and their 
co-operation in the control of a magazine 
suggests, if it does not definitely promise, 
a free hand and great frankness in treat- 
ing the abuses and defects of our politi- 
cal and industrial systems. Mr. Dunne, 
so much better known as “ Mr. Dooley,” 


and Mr. White will bring in the ele-- 


ment of humor and relieve the strenw 
ous attitude and temper of their co- 
editors. ‘The announcement issued by 
the new company declares that the maga- 
zine “will reflect a happy, struggling, 
fighting world.” That it will reflect a 
fighting world there is no doubt, and it 
is very much to be hoped that it will 
reflect also a happy world. Reformers 
need relaxation, and it has sometimes 
seemed of late as if, in his endeavor to 
secure greatly needed righteousness, the 
ardent and patriotic American might lose 
his ability to be at ease in a world in 
which there are so many sources of 
pleasure as well as of pain. 


At the Universit 
A Notable Address of Georgia, one oe 
the foremost institutions in the South (the 
death of whose lamented Chancellor, 
Dr. Hill, called out such warm expres- 
sions of admiration and sorrow from all 
parts of the country), a striking address 
was delivered by Mr. William H. Flem- 
ing—a graduate of the institution, for- 
merly Speaker of the State Legislature, 
for three terms a member of Congress, 
and at one time President of the State 
Bar Association—on “ Slavery and the 
Race Problem in the South.” Quoting 
Dr. Hill’s characteristic words, “ I wish 
my platform at Athens to be a place for 
the freest expression of honest thought,” 
Mr. Fleming put aside at the start what 
he called “that trinity of impossibili- 
ties—deportation, assimilation, or anni- 
hilation,” and proposed in their place 
the “simple plan of justice.” He de- 
clared that the fears of race domination 
which have terrorized the South may 
now be dismissed, and the race problem 
worked out on lines of justice. The 


South could not expect, he said, any 
change in the Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Amendments to the Constitution, except 
in the direction of placing under Federal 
control the entire subject of suffrage 
qualifications in all National and State 
elections, and the less the matter is 
agitated the better. The address was 
full of sound sense, practical suggestion, 
and generous spirit. Its aim is fairly 
represented by these words: 

Let us solve the negro problem by giving 
the negro justice, and applying to him the 
recognized principles of the moral law. This 
does not require social equality. It does not 
require that we should surrender into his 
inexperienced and incompetent hands the 
reins of political government. But it does 
require that we recognize his fundamental 
rights as a man, and that we judge each 
individual according to his own qualifica- 
tions, and not according to the lower aver- 
age characteristics of his race. Political 
rights cannot justly be withheld from those 
American citizens of aninferior or backward 
race who raise themselves up to the standard 
of citizenship which the superior race applies 
to its own members. 

Such utterances as these, by a man of 
Mr. Fleming’s standing, on such a plat- 
form as the Commencement stage of 
the University of Georgia, outweigh a 
thousandfold the pernicious stories which 
have been circulated as representative of 
Southern feeling, and the narrow and 
bigoted expressions of a small group of 
men in whom survives a trace of the old 
sectional passion without a touch of 
Southern generosity or insight into polit- 
ical conditions. 


; Dr. Christopher Co- 
Se lumbus Langdell, who 

died last week, had 
been out of active service for several 
years as Dane Professor of Law Emeri- 
tus at Harvard University. Few men 
of our time have had a more definite in- 
fluence on the educational methods or 
done more constructive work in the edu- 
cational field than this eminent lawyer. 
Graduating from Harvard in 1848 and 
from the Law School in 1853, he prac- 
ticed law for a number of years in the 
city of New York, and rapidly secured 
recognition as a man of unusual force, 
penetration, and soundness of intellect. 
In 1870 he accepted the Dane professor- 
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ship in the Harvard Law School, and 
became as successful in his new vocation 
as he had been in his profession. With 
Professor Theodore W. Dwight, of the 
Columbia Law School, he ranked among 
the first teachers of law in the country. 
The two men differed, however, very 
widely in their methods. Professor Lang- 
dell, following the general trend of uni- 
versity work, applied the laboratory 
method to the study of law by the intro- 
duction of what has become known as the 
“case” system. Law had been taught 
in the schools largely by text-books and 
lectures. Professor Langdell became 
convinced that the most thorough way of 
mastering legal principles was by study- 
ing the cases in which they are involved 
and the decisions in which their various 
aspects are stated. He substituted for 
the text-books then in use collections of 
cases carefully prepared in the different 
fields of jurisprudence. ‘There was at 
first a good deal of opposition to this 
radical change of method, but several of 
the leading law schools of the country 
adopted it later, and it is now the method 
used in nearly all the foremost law 
schools. It still has its critics, who call 
attention to the fact that since the system 
has been established at Harvard that uni- 
versity has not made any great contribu- 
tions to legal literature, as it did in the 
days of Story, Parsons, Greenleaf, and 
other eminent legal writers, and that it 
has lost a certain literary quality which 
went with the study of law in the earlier 
time. The system is in harmony with 
the university methods now prevalent, 
which begin with the study of facts and 
reach the governing principle or law 
later by the inductive method. Its ad- 
vantages are the concrete form in which 
the principles of law are presented, the 
close attention, and thorough work re- 
quired of the student, and the habit of 
patient investigation and of clear think- 
ing induced by the method. 


Now that genre pictures 
seem no longer very popu- 
lar and we have arrived at the impres- 
sionistic era in painting, the death of 
Jules Breton at the fine old age of 
seventy-nine recalls another art era. It 
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is true that Breton’s peasant women are 
rather alarmingly often ‘“ uncrowned 
queens,” like the one in the Luxem- 
bourg at Paris, for example; that his 
peasant girls are, as Millet said of them, 
too beautiful to remain in the country, 
and that his men generally lack the real- 
ism of those painted by that acute critic. 
It is true that occasionally Breton appar- 
ently forgot his own sound advice to his 
brother artists: ‘“‘ Nothing is more rare 
than that the finite should awaken the 
idea of the infinite; to do this artists 
must be broad and deep, pitiless against 
the seductive surface of prettinesses.” 
At the same time, Jules Breton’s work 
does smack of the soil, and its influence 
has been correspondingly healthy. In 
it one feels the sincere and loving attach- 
ment of the painter to his birthplace— 
Courriéres in the Pas de Calais, where 
the recent mining horror occurred; one 
feels that Breton was unshakably identi- 
fied with that region, whether he lived in 
the country, as he did most of the time, 
or whether he was in the capital, where 
he came to view the Salon exhibitions 
and pay visits to the studios; further- 
more, one feels that Breton, though not 
a great man, had extraordinary tech- 
nical success in transferring his impres- 
sions to canvas. The public at large 
was soon aware of these merits. Breton’s 
pictures came into increasing demand 
and many were sold for very high prices; 
the large number of examples in public 
and private collections testify to the 
esteem in which the painter was held. 
The first canvases to attract general 
attention were exhibited in 1855 at the 
Paris Exhibition. A mere list of the 
titles of their successors would be tedious 
owing to their lack of diversity; they 
generally picture some such scene as 
“ Planting the Grain” or * Blessing the 
Crops.” Jules Breton was not only a 
painter; he also devoted much time 
to literature. His volume “ The Fields 
and the Sea” received considerable 
attention ; it revealed a power of imag- 
ination somewhat akin to that which had 
given the popular fascination to his 
canvases. His poem “ Jeanne” received 
a prize from the French Academy. His 
autobiography, published sixteen years 
ago, is worth reading for its accounts, 
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first, of daily village life in France; 
second, of the elemental influences which 
dominated his inspiration and that of 
Rousseau, Diaz, and Millet ; and, finally, 
of the forces behind the zsthetic move- 
ment in France after the revolutionary 


period of 1848. 


Congress and Public 
Opinion 


If it had not been for one shameful 
and inexcusable delinquency, the record 
of the session of Congress which was 
brought to an end on the last day of last 
month would deserve little but high 
praise. 

There are two ways of judging the 
merit of Congressional action. One is 
to measure it by the personal preferences 
of the critic; the other is to measure it 
by the just demands of the Nation. The 
fact, for instance, that Congress did not 
make even a beginning of tariff revision, 
judged from the point of view of the 
free-trader, is cause for severe condem- 
nation; but from the point of view of 
the country at large it may not be cause 
for the least fault-finding. Happily, our 
form of government was not devised to 
please the free-trader or the protectionist, 
this editor or that reformer, but to carry 
out as nearly as possible the wishes of 
the whole people. The question to put 
concerning any session of Congress ‘is, 
Has the machinery turned out the prod- 
uct it was designed to make? This 
really involves two questions: first, 
What goods were demanded? second, 
What was the product? 

For one course of action the popular 
demand has grown insistent. ‘The Amer- 
ican people have been demanding that 
some way be found for controlling cor- 
porations. They have seen corporate 
organizations, created by the several 
States, exercising power beyond the 
confines of the States, and they have 
determined that the Federal Government 
shall, as the State Governments cannot, 
maintain for them their sovereignty over 
these organizations, This is not ant- 
mosity toward corporations, or even sus 
picion of them; it is simply a-determina- 
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tion that the Nation shall remain stronger 
than any organization within it. It is 
in answer to this demand that Congress 
in its latest session has passed its most 
notable acts. Chief of these is the law 
for the regulation of rates on railways 
and other common carriers. The so- 
called Immunity Law, to enable the Fed- 
eral Government to bring recalcitrant 
corporations to terms more effectually, 
is among the important laws of this 
class. 

An additional reason has intensified 
the demand for an extension of the Fed- 
eral power. ‘The protection of the pub- 
lic health from accident and disease 
has been defective because the several 
States are powerless to act beyond their 
own borders. It is no consolation 
for a sufferer to know that the food 
which has poisoned him, or the disease 
germ which has laid him low, or the 
accident which has crippled him, had its 
origin in a neighboring State. Hence 
the people have insisted that their lives 
be no longer at the mercy of agencies 
outside the control of the States, whether 
those agencies be individual fellow-citi- 
zens or business corporations or merely 
stegomyia mosquitoes. And Congress, 
properly compliant, has enacted the Pure 
Food, the Meat Inspection, the Employ- 
ers’ Liability, and the Federal Quaran- 
tine Laws. In all of these but the last 
the effect has been also to increase the 
power of the National Government over 
corporations. 

A growing conviction that the exercise 
of full suffrage is a privilege to be granted 
with greater care than has been exhibited 
in the past has become strong enough to 
show itself in two laws of this session. 
The haphazard method of naturalizing 
aliens, in vogue for over a century, has 
been superseded, through the enactment 
of the Naturalization Bill, bya strict and 
uniform process; and the scarcely more 
circumspect fashion, traditionally fol- 
lowed, of welcoming new States into the 
Union, has been abandoned in the enact- 
ment of the law creating, provisionally, 
two new States instead of the possible, 
and once imminent, four. The Naturall- 
zation Law is also in accord with public 
sentiment in its transfer of duties from 
the States to the Federal Government. 
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Other measures of importance public 
opinion has put through Congress. In 
response to a demand for the construc- 
tion of the Panama Canal without delay, 
Congress has decided upon the type of 
waterway ; in response to a demand for 
the use of alcohol in industry, Congress 
has taken the tax off denatured alcohol ; 
in response to a growing demand for 
common sense in the public service, Con- 
gress rather grudgingly began the reform 


of the consular service, which the Presi- - 


dent by executive action has continued, 
and which the next Congress ought to 
complete ; and in response to a vigor- 
ously expressed demand for the pres- 
ervation of two great scenic features of 
the country, Congress has passed laws 
protecting Niagara Falls and the Mari- 
posa trees in the Yosemite. In certain 
other matters, as, for instance, army and 
Indian affairs, Congress has continued 
a policy framed by experts and approved 
by public sentiment. 

In appropriating money Congress has 
also followed the inclinations of the peo- 
ple of the country. ‘The American people 
are not parsimonious; they do not, in- 
deed, remonstrate sufficiently against 
certain forms of extravagance. So we 
find Congress, forty years after the close 
of the Civil War, appropriating $140,- 
000,000 for pensions. The amount voted 
at this session for all. purposes approx- 
imates $900,000,000. It exceeds that 
appropriated at any preceding session. 
It must be remembered, however, that 
the needs of the Panama Canal, of San 
Francisco, of the new buildings at West 
Point, of the increasing postal business, 
and of several special undertakings, such 
as the inspection of meats, all demanded 
by public opinion, required vast sums of 
money. 

There are few measures worthy of men- 
tion which Congress refusedto pass. The 
demand for a ship subsidy law came 


_ from one quarter, and the demand for an 


eight-hour law, applicable in all National 
undertakings, came from another; neither 
demand came from the whole people, and 
neither was granted. There was a general 
demand for a measure to prevent cor- 
porations from contributing to the cam- 
paign funds of political parties ; but this 
demand did not make itself sufficiently 


felt to overcome the cleverly conducted 
opposition. Common sense dictated con- 
firmation of the Algeciras Convention 
and the Santo Domingo Treaty, but Con- 
gress can afford to disregard common 
sense when it is not reinforced by public 
demand. If the country had been as 
insistent as we think it should have been 
on these subjects, the Senate might have 
taken some action upon them. On the 
whole, then, Congress has during this 
session so acted that the responsibility 
for the failure as well as the success of 
measures rests not upon Congress but 
upon the whole country. 

This is true with one exception. 

The American people have wished to 
deal fairly with the Filipinos. Has the 
United States Government permitted 
them to do so? For the answer to that 
question we ask our readers only to read 
the article by Bishop Brent published in 
another column. In this one respect the 
demand of the American people has been 
impotent. The Senate of the United 
States, elected to be the servants of the 
American people, have chosen to be the 
servants of the tobacco and sugar in- 
terests. ‘The machinery, designed to 
make its product according to the will 
of the people, has at this point broken 
down. What is the remedy? It has 
been suggested that we ought to aban- 
don the attempt to make that product, 
that we acknowledge our failure, acquiesce 
in the demands of the tobacco and sugar 
interests, and give the Filipinos over to 
their own devices. ‘This is equivalent to 
suggesting that we give up representative 
government whenever it clashes with 
special interests. We do not believe that 
the American people will adopt that sug- 
gestion. ‘The only alternative is to put 
the machinery in repair. If the Senate, 
as now constituted, should continue to 
refuse not only to give justice to the 
Filipinos, but even to allow the question 
to be discussed, as it has done during 
this session, then it will have furnished 
an unanswerable argument for reconsti- 
tuting it so that it will do the peop!e’s 
will. Then even this one shameful fail- 
ure of the session just ended may, by 
promoting the direct election of Senators 
by the people, be transformed into a 
great benefit. 
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Will Soctety Protect 


Itself ? 


The fact bears repetition that when 
English jurisprudence was in the process 
of formation the individual needed pro- 
tection against society as represented by 
the Government. Punishment in those 
old days was sometimes brutal, frequently 
out of all proportion to the offense, and 
always drastic ; and it was administered 
by a Government which was oligarchical, 
unresponsible to the people, and disre- 
gardful of the defenseless individual. 
The accused therefore needed, but lacked, 
a fair chance either to prove his inno- 
cence or, if guilty, to be treated like a 
human being. It was in order to give 
him this fair chance that the English 
people adopted their rules of procedure 
and established their criminal code. 
Now the individual has his rights. The 
accused is well safeguarded. It is true 
he is not always well treated. Penology 
is not perfected. Jails need further 
reform. But no man in an English- 
speaking country need live in fear of 
undeserved punishment. 

On the contrary, at present in America 
society is not safeguarded. It finds the 
accused man so completely protected 
that even if he is guilty he is likely to 
escape. The rules of procedure so 
hedge him about that society finds it 
difficult toreach him. Punishments have 
been moderated. Government is no 
longer oligarchical ; it has become demo- 
cratic. So extensive is democracy that 
even the criminal classes participate in 
the Government. Judges are no longer 
masters of the people ; they, like other 
public officers, are the people’s servants ; 
and the criminals consider themselves 

mong their masters. ‘The lower order 
of criminals help to choose the judges 
of the lower courts; the higher order of 
criminals—that is, higher in social sta- 
tion—help to choose the judges of the 
higher courts. Men, high or low, accused 
of crime are thus no longer helpless 
before an irresponsible and free tribunal ; 
they confront a court which they them- 
selves have helped to construct, and 
which is restricted so closely that only 
by the exertion of great effort and by 


the most careful circumspection can it 
reach the guilty. 

Under present conditions it is there- 
fore not the individual that is in peril, 
but society; and it is not society that 
is protected, but the criminal. Under 
this condition the defenselessness of 
society inspires in criminals, big and 
little, contempt for the law which society 
promulgates ; and the higher the social 
position of the lawbreakers and the 
larger their financial resources, the abler 
they are to employ the law in order to 
escape the law, and the more arrogant 
they are in being a law unto themselves. 
In law-abiding people this helplessness 
of society engenders a cynicism that is 
equivalent to a contempt of the courts ; 
it finds frequent expression when a mur- 
derer is brought to trial. ‘Some one 
ought to establish a company for insur- 
ing the lives of condemned murderers,” 
was thé comment on one case; “ they 
would be good risks.” 

Sometimes, when crime becomes ram- 
pant, the exasperated community sets 
aside the legal processes that bind it, 
and undertakes to execute judgment with- 
out trial. This is what one community 
after another in this land has done. In 
one case, as The Outlook reported, a 
mob hanged a prisoner who had been 
held for two years under a charge of 
murder, although the question whether 
he had killed the victim had not yet been 
raised. Such an action as that means 
that society has become disorganized ; 
the machinery for obtaining justice, hav- 
ing become cumbersome, has been over- 
thrown; and the individual, so far from 
being protected, has become once more 
absolutely defenseless. In other words, 
the condition has become like that out 
of which the English-speaking peoples 
have painfully struggled. Judicial insti- 
tutions, created to protect the otherwise 
helpless individual, elaborated until 
society has become helpless, are-suddenly 
discarded. ‘The individual is again help- 
less, though whereas once he faced an 
organized government, now he faces a 
disorganized mob. Thus the overpxo- 
tection of the individual leads finally to 
his ultimate helplessness. 

In an article on another page Judge 
Amidon, of North Dakota, shows where 
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the fault lies. It is to be found in the 
practice of granting appeals and reversing 
decisions, not because substantial justice 
is denied, but because merely technical 
errors have been committed. What Judge 
Amidon says of this deserves careful read- 
ing. The utterance of a Federal judge on 
this subject comes with all the force that 
is conveyed by experience and mastery of 
the law. ‘This same reform in the courts 
has been urged by Secretary Taft, him- 
self formerly a Federal judge, and by 
Justice Brewer, of the United States 
Supreme Court. On matters of law, as 
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on matters pertaining to other subjects 
requiring expert knowledge, the layman 
may well hesitate to form an opinion; 
but when judicial procedure becomes so 
complicated that it menaces society and 
gives aid and comfort to criminals, it is 
time that the great body of the people, 
though they be not experts, should have 
an opinion and express it with vigor. 
Happily, with such men as these three 
in its favor, the demand for common 
sense in the courts, and therefore for the 
defense of society against lawbreakers, 
is justified by legal learning. 


Two Political Idealists 


Two addresses were delivered on the Fourth of July, notable alike for the 
character of the speakers and the contents and spirit of the speeches—one by 
Theodore Roosevelt at Oyster Bay, the other by William J. Bryanin London. Mr. 
Roosevelt, speaking at home, discussed domestic problems. Mr. Bryan, speaking 
abroad, discussed foreign problems. Both were wholly free from partisanship, both 
were inspired by an enthusiasm for justicé and human rights—that is, by the spirit 
of the purest Americanism—both put before their auditors Christian ideals, and 
both inspired their auditors with a courageous faith in the practicability of such 


ideals. 
not be nominated for the Presidency. 
the other the new Democracy. 


Mr. Roosevelt has absolutely declined renomination and Mr. Bryan may 
But one represents the new Republicanism, 
It augurs well for the country when its two great 


political parties instinctively choose for their spokesmen men of this type. 


President Roosevelt at Oyster Bay 


President Roosevelt’s Fourth of July 
talk to his neighbors at Oyster Bay, Long 
Island, was characteristically frank and 
intimate, and what he had to say about 
the feeling which has been evoked in 
this country by the disclosure, agitation, 
and legislation of the last year was force- 
ful and timely. He declared that there 
was plenty of iniquity in business, poli- 
tics, and social life, and every warrant 
for acknowledging the presence of these 
great evils, but that there is no warrant 
for becoming hysterical about them. - He 
protested against spending nine-tenths 
of the time in saying that no such ini- 
quity has ever been discovered before in 
any nation, and the remaining one-tenth 
in saying that this is the most remark- 
able nation that everexisted. He urged 
more care in condemning and more care 
in praising ourselves, and emphasized 
the necessity of avoiding the ineffective 
preaching by certain demagogues of “a 
vindictiveness as far as the poles are 


asunder from the wise charity of Abraham 
Lincoln. Let us remember that many 
of the men who do the things of which 
we complain, even among those who do 
the worst, are American citizens, with 
much the same tastes, tempers, and char- 
acters as we have, but who have been 
exposed to special temptations.” For 
thoroughly bad men only drastic punish- 
ment will avail, but when wrong-doing 
is committed by a whole class, the wrong- 
doers become such by force of circum- 
stances, and the way to deal with them 
is to remove the causes of their wrong- 
doing, the power and the temptation ; 
above all, there must not be a spirit of 
rancorous hatred. Every American ought 
to feel a just and righteous indignation 
when that feeling is called forth by 
offenses ; there ought to be no hesitation 
about inflicting punishment where pun- 
ishment is needed in the interests of the 
public ; but hatred ought not to be tol- 
erated, because it is un-Christian and 
un-American. There is enough wrong 


to fight ; it ought to be fought and cut 
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out, and when it is cut out there ought to 
be neither hatred nor exultation. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has been so sharply con- 
demned for setting in motion a disturb- 
ance which was the inevitable result of 
the wrong-doing of others, and so often 
characterized as a dangerous and turbu- 
lent person, that these words ought to 
be read as a matter of fairness to a pub- 
lic official who has had the most difficult 
duties to discharge, and who, in a time 
of bitter antagonisms and in the face of 
tremendous interests, has endeavored to 
do his duty, not as a matter of vengeance 
nor in a spirit of personal rancor, but 
as the first citizen of a nation. 

A time in which the management of 
great business interests is being investi- 
gated and very serious offenses against 
private and public morality brought to 
light affords the largest possible oppor- 
tunity for the demagogue. Attacks on 
property have been easy from the begin- 
ning of organized society and have fur- 
nished ready-made ammunition for cheap 
agitators, shallow politicians, and selfish 
demagogues. It is a most fortunate 
thing for Americans that the financial 
investigation of the wrong-doing of the 
managers of great masses of money and 
the directors of great interests has been 
conducted by a group of men who are 
far above the suspicion of demagoguery ; 
who are pledged by education, interest, 
and association to good order and to 
sound and wise treatment of great busi- 
ness interests. There has been much 
wrong-doing, and the country ought to be 
grateful that it has come to light at this 
particular time, and that the revelations 
were not postponed to some later time 
when the disease would have struck to 
the very vitals of the Nation. The 
policy of investigation and remedial leg- 
islation, so far as any legislation can be 
remedial, ought to be carried on per- 
sistently, with indifference alike to popu- 
lar clamor and to the influences of or- 
ganized money wrongly used. Neither 
position, wealth, nor financial impor- 
tance ought to be able to keep any man 
out of jail who ought to go to jail. The 
only way in which the conscience of the 
country can be satisfied and the chief 
cause of political unrest removed will 
be by so thorough and impartial an 
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application of law to all offenders that 
the suspicion of unfairness shall be ban- 
ished from our business and political life. 

The duty of the hour has been 
criticism—sharp, searching, unsparing. 
There will still be occasion for criticism, 
but it must be criticism, not wholesale, 
indiscriminate, unintelligent condemna- 
tion. Mr. Roosevelt from the begin- 
ning has protested against characterizing 
whole classes as honest or dishonest; 
against the easy, misleading, and dan- 
gerous habit of speaking of Labor as 
selfish, tyrannical, and exacting, and of 
Capital as rapacious, unscrupulous, and 
brutal. ‘This is the cheap and easy way 
of the demagogue. It requires neither 
natural ability, trained observation, nor 
mature reflection to denounce all trusts, 
corporations, and every form of capital. 
From time immemorial the agitator at 
the street corner has stirred up strife 
and sown the seeds of disorder by this 
kind of talking. This is not the way of 
the true moral reformer; certainly not 
the way of the constructive statesman. 
Capital is sometimes good and some- 
times bad; labor is sometimes honest 
and sometimes disnonest ; some corpora- 
tions are just and others are unjust; 
some labor unions are honorable and 
some are dishonorable; some trusts are 
beneficent and some are unscrupulous, 
precisely as some individuals are law- 
keepers and some are law-breakers. It 
is as illogical and misleading to class all 
organizations of capital or of labor to- 
gether and characterize them by a single 
adjective, as it is to denounce all indi- 
viduals and characterize them by a single 
adjective. Thoughtful men everywhere 
ought to discountenance this kind of 
loose talking, which has persuaded a 
great many people to believe that all 
rich men are criminals out of jail, and a 
great many other people to believe that 
all members of labor unions are shiftless, 
worthless, and lawless. In such a time 
it is especially the duty and the function 
of the public man to speak with pre- 
cision, discrimination, and _ restraint. 
Denunciation loses its force when every- 
thing is denounced ; condemnation ceases 
to count when it is universal; and it is 
idle to talk of putting a few men into jail 
when a great many people are declaring 
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that everybody ought to be in jail. The 
terror of a jail lies in the rigidity of the 
selective process which sends men there, 
the force of public opinion in the intelli- 
gence with which it is directed, the 
efficiency of. moral agitation in its con- 
centration. 


Mr. Bryan in London 


Mr. Bryan, speaking to an audience 
largely English, upon a subject on which 
English sentiment has been sharply di- 
vided, tactfully took Rudyard Kipling’s 
verse as his text foran address on ‘* ‘The 
White Man’s Burden.” He recognized 
the incidental benefits which advanced 
nations confer upon other communities, 
and the special benefits conferred by 
contributing to their succor in time of 
famine or other distress. But these do 
not fulfill our international obligations. 
We “ must intend benefit as well as con- 
fer it,” and “the improvement of the 
people themselves should be the para- 
mount object.”” Among the blessings 
which the Christian nations are bound 
to carry to the rest of the world Mr. 
Bryan specified five: education ; knowl- 
edge of the science of government ; arbi- 
tration as a substitute for war; apprecia- 
tion of the dignity of labor; and a high 
conception of life. 

Mr. Bryan did not recognize the fact 
that there are lessons for us to learn 
from the Orient as well as lessons to 
impart, and that we must be ready to 
receive if we hope to be able to give. 
Nor did he throw any light on the ques- 
tion, How can a civilized nation impart 
these five blessings to an unorganized 
community such as the Philippines with- 
out preserving law and order until the 
community has acquired capacity to pre- 
serve law and order for itself? His few 
brief references to the army were de- 
preciatory ; one would have liked some 
appreciation of the splendid work it did 
in rescuing Peking from the Boxer mob. 
But it is not possible to say everything 
in one speech, especially an _ after- 
dinner speech. And these omissions 
may have been due rather to lack of 
time than to deliberate intention. What 
he did say deserves the generous ap- 
plause which was given to him. We 
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especially note two utterances: that re- 
lating to arbitration, and that relating to 
the true conception of life: 

I venture to suggest that the world’s peace 
would be greatly promoted by an agreement 
among the leading nations that no declara- 
tion of war should be made until the submis- 
sion of the question in controversy to an 
impartial court for investigation, each nation 
reserving the right to accept or reject the 
decision. 


Thus to reserve to the nations the 
right to accept or reject any decree of 
the Hague Tribunal appears to us more 
promising of peace than to reserve the 
right to refuse submission to the Tri- 
bunal of certain specified cases, always 
difficult if not impossible to define ; for 
we agree with Mr. Bryan that “the 
preliminary investigation would, in al- 
most every instance, insure an amicable 
settlement, and the reserved rights would 
be a sufficient protection against any 
possible injustice.” 

And now we come to the most important 
need of the Orient—a conception of life 
which recognizes individual responsibility to 
God, teaches the brotherhood of man, and 
measures greatness by the service rendered. 
The first establishes a rational relation 
between the creature and his Creator, the 
second lays the foundation for justice be- 
tween man and his fellows, and the third 


furnishes an ambition large enough to fill 
each life with noble effort. 


We do not remember ever to have 
seen a better definition of the function 
of Christian missions than this. To 
inspire men with a sense of their respon- 
sibility to God, that they may be made 
wise and strong to fulfill their obligations 
to their fellow-men by the highest service 
of which they are capable, is not a bad 
summary of the duties of the Christian 
ministry both at home and abroad. The 
nation which is animated alike in do- 
mestic and foreign policy by this spirit 
is a Christian nation, though it may have 
neither a national creed nor a national 
Church. It is the glory of John Hay 
that this spirit inspired his diplomacy—a 
glory which belongs not less to the two 


‘Presidents under whom he served. The 


patriot can undertake no nobler task than 
to make this the dominating purpose of 
both the great political parties, as it is 
already the proclaimed ideal of their 
respective leaders. 


1906 


The Spectator 


The Spectator used to know an army 
woman whose husband during the last 
ten years of his service had held high 
rank. During that time his duty had 
always kept him in the West, and at 
whatever post he had been assigned he 
was the commanding officer. When the 
General died, his widow came to New 
York with the purpose of making her 
home in the metropolis. She had known 
New York well in the sixties and seven- 
ties, and believed it was about the best 
place in the world in which to be com- 
fortable. But in the nineties she found 
-the place very much changed, of course. 
Two or three days after her arrival she 
went out shopping, using the street-cars 
to go from place to place. After a few 
hours she returned to the friends she was 
visiting, very much flustered and filled 
with hot indignation. ‘ Well,” she said, 
“T have been insulted and treated with 
rudeness all the morning. I have had 
enough of New York. 
me.”’ ‘‘ What in the world has happened?” 
she was asked. ‘“ Why, from the moment 
of starting I have been mauled and hauled 
about by the crowds, and every con- 
ductor yelled at me, ‘Step lively, step 
lively, lady,’ and some even caught hold 
of me and jerked me on the car and then 
pushed me into the struggling crowd of 
passengers inside. ‘ Step lively,’ indeed! 
‘Good old New York’ is what we used to 
-say in what we called the ‘God-forsaken 
West,’ but if this is what New York has 
come to I shall go to the West, where 
there is consideration, or to Washington, 
where there is courtesy.”’ She cut her visit 
short in the great city and never returned. 


That was a kind of indictment against 
the good manners of New York, but not 
quite so serious as though it had been 
framed by some other person, who had 
not long been the wife of a commanding 
officer. The position of a commanding 
officer at an army post is very like that 
of the captain of a man-of-war or even 
of a king onhisthrone. He is supreme, 
and every man, from the next in rank to 
the lowest subaltern and private, gives 
him a respect and consideration that 
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Where he sits is 
This def- 


know no_ bounds. 
always the head of the table. 
erence is also shown to his wife. She 
is leader, indeed a very queen. So to 
come from such surroundings to a crowd- 
ed and bustling city, where she was 
“hauled and mauled about,” very natu- 
rally, to use a homely expression, “went 
against the grain.” The army woman 
in question, no doubt, desired and ex- 
pected a considerateness of treatment 
that is almost if not quite impossible 
in a crowded city where the lines of 
travel are pretty nearly always filled 
beyond their reasonable capacity. At 
the same time, the Spectator must ac- 
knowledge that the lady’s complaint was 
not entirely unreasonable, though aggra- 
vated by the fact that she who had long 
been accustomed to command was now 
commanded most imperatively. This 
everlasting ‘Step lively” does not ex- 
pedite matters in the slightest degree. 
It flusters the timid and uncertain and 
angers those who desire to be courteous- 
ly treated. Of course, as a street rail- 
way official once said to the Spectator, 
‘we cannot expect Chesterfields to take 
positions as street-car conductors.” That 
is quite true—that is,asarule. But the 
Spectator very well remembers to have 
encountered several years ago on the 
‘Twenty-third Street car line a conductor, 
a man of middle age, who said “ Thank 
you” each time he took a fare, and when 
the passenger happened to be a lady the 
conductor touched his cap. This must 
have been in the horse-car days, for the 
Spectator cannot recall such civility in 
the present condition of the cars, when 
the conductor has to burrow his way 
through a struggling mass of strap 
hangers. Such civility, however, were 
it possible, would be “ mighty nice.” 


@ 


There is no doubt in the world, how- 
ever, that New York has the reputation, 
deservedly or not, of being a fearfully 
rude place. .There is also no doubt 
that there is more politeness and polished 
courteousness in New York than there is 
anywhere else in America. This is 
because there are very many more people 
in New York than in any other American 
community. Per capita, the rate of 
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politeness is probably tolerably low, lower 
perhaps than in very many other places, 
notably in the Westand South. Let any 
one go to a strange place, with the cus- 
toms of which he is not familiar, and he 
is apt to think, because he does not know 
by instinct what he is expected to do, 
that there is confusion, lack of considera- 
tion, and a pushing rudeness that is most 
uncomfortable. Even a New Yorker in 
Boston, where we have been taught 
“there is always time enough for cour- 
tesy,” finds this to beso. And the Spec- 
tator knows full well that when he stays 
abroad or in the country for a long time 
and gets back to New York he finds the 
hustle and the bustle, the shoving and 
the crowding, almost intolerable. 

The rudeness of the city, however, does 
not add to the joy of life, nor increase 
that gentleness of spirit to which we have 
looked for nineteen centuries for the re- 
generation of the world. Only the other 
day the Spectator was walking in a 
street near Union Square. Approach- 
ing him were a lot of men, six abreast 
and four deep, a solid phalanx. They 
crowded the pavement from buildings to 
curb. The Spectator stopped on the 
curb, naturally expecting that they would 
make way for him. Not they! They 
moved on, and to keep from being bowled 
over he had to step into the roadway, 
which was deep in greasy slush and 
mud. By their appearance these men 
seemed to be Hebrews, and the Spec- 
tator guessed that they were operatives 
in one of the many manufactories there- 
abouts, where cheap clothing is made. 
They were out for their nooning. Now, 
was this merely ignorance, or a pre- 
meditated indifference to the rights 
of others? Maybe it was one, and 
maybe the other; but it was, at any 
rate, a shocking rudeness. There are 
those who, in discussing the inconsid- 
erateness of the crowds in New York, 
hold that the congestion of population 
is not mainly responsible for the lack of 
civility which strangers complain of and 
even many New Yorkers regretfully 
admit, for they say that in London, a 
larger place, incivility is the exception 
and not the rule. ‘Those who take this 
view maintain that metropolitan manners 
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have deteriorated by reason of the im- 


- mense hordes of ignorant foreigners who 


come to this country and stop in New 
York for lack of means to go further 
than the port of entry. In this way 
New York gets the very poorest of this 
supply from the Old World. These peo- 
ple have nearly all been peasants at 
home, coming from what the stump ora- 
tors call “the downtrodden scum of 
Europe.”’” When they reach here—the 
Spectator is quoting, not making a state- 
ment of his own—they are civil enough 
in a cringing and servile way. But they 
soon lose this attitude, for they are 
taught that in this country at least all 
men are equal. In their ignorant way 
they know no other method of asserting 
this equality except by a rudeness of 
manner and action. This influence is 
the fatal germ which has extended 
throughout the city with so baneful an 
effect that New York, notwithstanding 
her churches, her schools, her libraries, 
and her art galleries, has a reputation by 
no means to be envied. 

This exposition of the origin and 
genesis of metropolitan rudeness by no 
means accounts for what happens daily 
at the entrance of the Brooklyn Bridge. 
Maybe it is no explanation at all; a 
generalization rarely is very satisfactory. 
There is one thing quite true, however, 
and within the Spectator’s own experi- 
ence. He has recently had to travel 
somewhat in the interior. The further 
he got away from New York and what 
might be called the metropolitan influ- 
ence, the greater was the courtesy that 
was shown him. Let us say that the 
further we get away from New York the 
less busy the people are, and that there- 
fore they have more time to be consider- 
ate of others, in fact to be human. If 
that be the only reason, then those of us 
who are compelled to live in New York 
should be sorry for the necessity that 
keeps us here ; those who live in lesser 
places should be glad that they are 
where they are. But, whatever the cause 
of the condition the Spectator has been 
discussing, it would be well for all to 
recall Emerson’s pronouncement: “ Life 
is not so short but that there is always 
time enough for courtesy.” 
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WHICH ? 


BY CHARLES H. BRENT 


A Citizen of the United States of America 


r | \YRANNY is that form of oppres- 
sion which ensues when the rul- 
ing power coerces or flouts the 

will of the people, whether the power be 
the absolute monarch of a kingdom, or 
the Senate of a Republic that boasts its 
government to be “ of the people, by the 
people, for the people.” Indignation 
against tyranny burned so fiercely in the 
hearts of our forefathers that it consumed 
the bonds of union which tied the old land 
to the new. Then, with constructive 
hand, the revolting colonists set up the 
framework of a nation whose motto was 
to be liberty for all and for always. 

This was long ago. The infant Re- 
public has developed into a world power. 
A while since (for the purposes of this 
paper it is of no consequence how it 
came to pass) America found herself 
the administrator of dependencies. Here 
was her chance to exhibit her mind. 
The voice of the people was not uncer- 
tain—‘ freedom for the oppressed,” “ no 
selfish exploitation,” “the Philippines 
for the Filipinos,” formed the battle-ery, 
and the cry was from the heart of the 
Nation. Honorable and able men were 
sent to the seat of our responsibilities 
charged with the’ commission to study 
the needs of the people whose welfare 
was our concern, and to set in operation 
such activities, governmental and philan- 
thropic, as might best bring develop- 
ment, prosperity, and peace to a weak, 
needy, and troubled race. 

About some phases of our duty there 
has been room for honest difference of 
opinion. But concerning elementary 
principles of justice there can never be 
any doubt. When the Philippine Com- 
mission advocated fair trade for the 
Philippine Islands and an open market 
for Filipino products, the conscience of 
the American Nation acquiesced and 
manifested its sympathy in the public 
press—and yet the Senate, deliberately 
and with a full knowledge of facts, hc ; 
blocked the way of honor, thereby lord- 


ing it over the will of the people and 
inflicting injury on the multitude of 
pitiable natives whom we have pledged 
ourselves to help. If it be urged, as 
Senator Lodge has recently done, that 
there are good men in the Senate, no 
one would wish to deny it. But, as in 
the case of Sodom and Gomorrah, their 
number or their goodness or both avails 
nothing in a question involving common 
morals. The Senate is a legislative en- 
tity. Itiseither good or bad. You can 
no more talk about the Senate being 
good in spots than you can about an egg. 

Nor is the House, however fair it may 
have been in connection with Philippine 
tariff legislation as a whole, without stain 
of guilt, as a recent bill illustrates. Ac- 
cording to the tariff law of 1901, Amer- 
ican cotton textiles competed with Eng- 
lish goods with a moderate degree of 
success. But the ambition of the Amer- 
ican industry was to obtain exclusive 
possession of the insular trade, and when 
the tariff was revised in 1905 changes 
were made, at the dictation of American 
manufacturers, favorable, as they thought, 
to this end. But the law failed to work 
as its framers purposed, and trade im- 
mediately reverted to English and Span- 
ish “ splits ’*—a local term which is suf- 
ficiently explained by the following quo- 
tation from the existing tariff law: 

Textiles having a false selvage on either 
one or both sides shall be considered as 
goods improved in condition, and shall be 
liable, as the textile, to the duties leviable 
thereon, plus an additional surtax of one 
hundred percentum. This provision avplies 
to all cotton fabrics. . 

Notr.—By a false selvage shall be under- 
stood an edge obtained by cutting, ripping, 
tearing, or otherwise “ sf/7//ing” the textile 
in the direction of the warp. 

A representative of American cotton 
interests, who during the past year 
found that he could not put his goods 
on the market, said to a Manila mer- 
chant: “When I return to America we 
will have this altered. We are going to 
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‘splits.’”’ And he was true to his word. 
Congress apparently is the servant of 
the cotton industry, for on February 
25, 1906, an act’ was passed placing a 
surtax of one hundred per cent. on 
‘ splits,” the single-selvaged textiles into 
which the double-width fabrics of Eng- 
lish make are cut in order to gain com- 
petitive foothold. No opportunity was 
given for a fair discussion of the act 
among those who would be chiefly 
affected, and it was rushed into operation 
with such precipitateness that local mer- 
chants who had placed large orders for 
“splits” in Europe were unable to 
countermand them before it became law.? 
The result is that American cottons, un- 
willing to compete on the basis of fair 
legislation, are foisted upon reluctant and 
protesting buyers. 

About seventy per cent. of cotton tex- 
tiles hitherto sold have been “splits,” 
the balance being mainly American 
goods of a higher grade. These “splits” 
are worn by the millions of poorer people, 
both men and women, as a staple article 
of clothing. ‘The material is poor and 
cheap, perhaps one dollar per piece lower 
than the competing product from Amer- 
ica, but, as any one knows who has any 
cognizance of the meaning of poverty in 
the Philippine Islands, it is as much as 
the native can afford. And yet, in order 
that there may be an additional market 
Jor the surplus trade in American cottons, 
the Filipino is prevented from buying 
the article he wants and is forced to 
purchase a textile that he cannot afford 
and does not want. America’s profits 
on cotton textiles in the home market 
are so great that she can afford to carry 
her surplus to England and undersell her 
competitors there. Not satisfied with 
this, she is now thrusting by force a 
fragment of this surplus on the poorer 
Filipinos, after having tried to get con- 
trol of the market by fair means and 
failed. If the inhabitants of this Archi- 
pelago had the spirit of the American 
colonists of 1776, they would rise in re- 
volt and cast every shred of American 


1 An Act to amend an Act entitled ‘An Act to 
revise and amend the tariff laws of the Philippine 
Islands, and for other purposes.” 
™2 It was approved - the President February 26, 
1906, and soak effect upon its passage. It was not pu 
lished in the Philippine Islands until March 16, yet 
any goods not actually in transit before midnight of 
February 25 were subject to the new law. 
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cotton into Manila Bay, presumably win- 
ning by this act the applause of al) 
honest-minded Americans. 

From the first I have defended the 
purpose of my country in its relation to 
the Philippine Islands; I have believed 
the heart of the Nation to be sound and 
its motive pure ; I have considered mis- 
takes in the working out of our policy of 
education in self-government to be of 
secondary importance and such as there 
would be an easy recovery from. But 
when the effective agent of the Nation in 
Washington belies the country’s charac- 
ter by committing the very fault that led 
the founders of our Republic to strike 
for independence, what remains for an 
honest man to do but to rise in revolt 
and utter his solemn protest? This I 
now do in the name of liberty and honor 
and justice. Of what value is it that the 
purpose of the people is sound if they 
have not character enough to put it into 
effect? What boots it that the majority 
of the American Nation have a pure 
motive if the controlling forces sully it 
with the stain of dishonor ? What benefit 
can there be in local education in self- 
government out in these islands if the 
teacher in the homeland lies under the 
heel of tyranny? Inthe days of George 
III. of England the British public were 
on the side of justice, but it availed noth- 
ing as long as the hand that wielded the 
power was tyrannous. So is itnow. Is 
America governed by a democracy or a 
tyranny? If by the former, why do the 
people demand one thing and the Gov- 
ernment giveanother? Are the operations 
of the State approximately coincident 
with the purposes of the Nation, or is 
democracy merely a pretty plaything for 
idealists to toy with ? 

The moment is not one in which to 
parade our ideals and talk of our glory. 
It is a moment for stern and relentless 
action. There is no place left for re- 
pentance. The common safety requires 
that the Nation shall wrest from the 
upper legislative chamber in Washington 
the power which it has steadfastly 
abused, and make Senators directly re- 
sponsible to the will of the people. ‘This 
is the necessary preface to a course of 
honor. Feliow-citizens, to the task! 


Manila, Islands, 
May 15, 1906. 
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THE QUEST FOR ERROR AND 


THE DOING 


OF FUSTICE 


BY CHARLES F. AMIDON 


Judge of the District Court of the United States, District of North Dakota 


Bar Association reported to that 

body, after a careful investigation 
of the subject, that new trials were 
granted in forty-six per cent. of all causes 
that were brought under review in appel- 
late ‘courts in this country. It was fur- 
ther found that in sixty per cent. of these 
cases the appeal turned upon questions 
of pleading and practice. I myselfhave 
recently looked into this subject with 
respect to seven representative States of 
the Union, for the period extending from 
1895 to 1900, and find that the condi- 
tions reported to the Bar Association 
have not improved, but, on the contrary, 
have in some respects grown worse. 
This morning’s Chicago paper con- 
tains an account of a personal injury 
case that had been to the Supreme Court 
of Illinois four times, and had just been 
tried again and started on its weary 
journey for another review. 

These facts point unmistakably to the 
capital vice of American law—viz., its 
instability of administration, the frequent 
retrials of the same controversy. For 
the purpose of comparison, and of see- 
ing whether this condition is a necessary 
evil, I have examined the law reports 
of England for the period extending 
from 1890 to 1900, and I find that of 
all the causes that were brought under 
review on appeal in that country, new 
trials were granted in less than three and 
one-half percent. Here is a country hay- 
ing the same body of substantive law that 
we have, having substantially the same 
practice that we have, and yet the result 
in the one case is new trials in forty-six 
per cent. of all causes brought under 
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' This is in substance an address delivered by Judge 
Amidon before the last annual meeting of the Min- 
nesota State Bar Association. That part of the address 
which gals with the technical difference between 
English “and American procedure is omitted. The 
article is printed from a stenographic report revised 
by the author. See editorial comment on another page. 
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review, and in the other in less than 
three and one-half per cent. 

What is the cause of this difference? 
I know that there are several minor 
causes to which attention might be 
directed, but the fundamental defect of 
our legal administration is the doctrine 
that, where error is found, prejudice will 
be presumed. ‘That is the difference 
between the English and American ad- 
ministration of the law. In England 
there is no such thing at the present 
time as a bill of exceptions. <A copy of 
the pleadings and of the written instru- 
ments that have appeared in the trial of 
the case is furnished to the appellate 
court, together with a transcript of the 
evidence, or more frequently a transcript 
of the brief notes of the presiding judge, 
and then the question is not, Is there 
error in the proceedings of the trial 
court? but the question is, Is the judg- 
ment just? And if it is, it is let alone. 
This doctrine, that where error is found 
prejudice will be presumed, removes the 
cause at once from the region of reality 
and fact into the thin air of presumption 
and metaphysics. ‘The record is there— 
why presume prejudice ? Why not look 
at the record and see whether prejudice 
in fact occurred ? That is, whether the 
error is of such character as to produce 
a wrong judgment. After litigants have 
once been led over the weary course of 
justice, there ought to be, at the end, 
peace for both, and permanent fruition 
for one. 

What is the effect upon our profession 
of this doctrine that where error is 
found prejudice will be presumed? In 
the first place, it puts every lawyer on 
the quest for error. In so far as I have 
been able to observe, there are two mo 
tives that animate each lawyer in the 
trial of a cause in our courts: Get a 
victory if you can, but under no circum- 
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stances fail to get error into the record. 
Tf these little matters are of equal im- 
portance in the court of review with the 
substantial matters of justice, of course 
they must receive in the mind of the 
lawyer the same attention, It has been 
one of the serious faults of the legal pro- 
fession throughout its entire history, not 
only in America but in England and in 
Rome, and wherever legal systems have 
been built up, to exalt matters of prac- 
tice above matters of substance. ‘Those 
points are so interesting, they lead us 
out into such a delightful field of re- 
search! I have in mind now quite a 
distinguished lawyer who spent three 
months preparing himself to be properly 
surprised by an adverse ruling on a 
question of pleading. Now, I know 
how those points look.. I have been in 
practice, too. You get one of them, and 
it is so accurate, it is so well defined, it 
doesn’t lie out in those regions of dis- 
cretion like matters of fact. ‘The lawyer 
with one of those nice points spends 
weeks and months polishing it up and 
looking at it so closely that really at the 
end of that time it looks to him bigger 
than Pike’s Peak, and when the judge 
at the trial simply brushes it aside, he 
feels that the very pillars of the temple 
of justice have been torn down. In fact, 
it often occurs that that little point is all 
that he has, and when it is destroyed 
he is left naked before his enemies. 

I think, as a rule, you like the judge 
best who keeps his hands off—I have 
heard some of you say that. - That is 
not the method of the English judges to 
whom I have referred. If you were to 
step into an English court and see a 
cause in the progress of trial, the one 
thing that would impress you above all 
others would be that the judge and the 
lawyers are all bent on getting at the sub- 
stance of that cause. ‘The fact that has 
impressed me most in keeping track of 
English decisions during the last twenty 
years is this: the skill and the zeal 


which the trial court and the trial coun- 
sel display in putting the record in such 
shape that the cause may be disposed 
of in the appellate court on the merits, 
provided the appellate court takes a dif- 
ferent view of the controversy from that 
taken by the trial court, 
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What is the effect of this doctrine of 
error upon the trial judge? Instead of 
having his mind centered upon the sub- 
stantial merits of the cause, it will often 
happen that he is bewildered by a mul- 
titude of perplexing small questions of 
practice in which the cause is constantly 
embroiled. I remember talking with a 
distinguished Federal judge in the West, 
who, a few years ago, was traveling in 
England, and was invited by Lord Bram- 
well to take a seat with him on the bench 
while he was holding court in Man- 
chester. A personal injury case was on 
trial, and a witness was proceeding to 
give a somewhat informal but really sub- 
stantial and accurate account of how the 
accident occurred, when counsel for the 
defendant arose and objected to the evi- 
dence, and Lord Bramwell reprimanded 
him for interfering with the trial of the 
cause. A little later he thought the situa- 
tion was growing more serious, and he 
arose again to pray an exception. He was 
informed by Lord Bramwell that it was his 
duty to keep the trial of the cause within 
the proper limits, and that he considered 
himself capable of discharging this duty. 
A little later something more serious, in 
the mind of the lawyer, arose, and he 
again ventured to object, when he was 
sharply reprimanded by the presiding 
judge and told to take his seat, and in- 
formed that if he interrupted the trial 
again he would be fined for contempt. 

Now, Lord Bramwell was old at that 
time and possibly arbitrary, and I do not 
commend the practice, but he did not 
forfeit the respect, I can assure you, of 
the English barristers who were engaged 
in the trial of that cause. They knew 
him to be one of the greatest judges that 
ever presided over any court, and I will 
say that even his arbitrary methods 
would be better than the petty wrangling 
over small points of evidence that con- 
sumes so much of our time. 

But, men will say, if we do not reverse 
these cases for error, what will become 
of our rules; what will become of the 
rules of pleading and the rules of evi- 
dence, if we do not reverse these cases 
for their violation? Again I appeal to 
experience. What has happened in 
England? For more than a generation 
it has been impossible to base error on 
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any matter of practice, pleading, or evi- 
dence, unless it was fundamental to the 
cause. Whathas been the result? Are 
the rules of pleading thrown away in 
England? Are the rules of evidence 
disregarded in their courts? By no 
means. It is the testimony of all who 
are familiar with English practice that 
the rules of pleading and the rules of 
evidence are much better observed there 
than they are with us. So the fact that 
causes are not reversed because of errors 
in matters of pleading or practice or 
evidence has nothing whatever to do 
with the observance of those rules. And 
yet a distinguished court, before whom 
many of you have practiced, recently 
reversed a case because the cross-exam- 
ination of a witness was permitted to 
extend somewhat beyond the examina- 
tion in chief, and the reasons assigned 
were, What will become of the rules of 
evidence unless we enforce them bya 
reversal of the cause ? 

Some might say, as has sometimes 
been said, that this practice of English 
courts cannot obtain here because with 
us trial by jury is secured by the Consti- 
tution. Is the right of trial by jury any 
more sacred in America than it is in 
England? Was not the provision found 
in our constitutions securing that right 
taken from Magna Charta? Is it not 
as much a matter of constitutional law 
in England that a man with a proper 
cause shall have a trial by jury as it is 
here? Most certainly it is. Is there 
any provision in any constitution that 
you know anything about that secures 
to a man the right of several trials by 
jury? Is there any provision in any 
constitution that you know anything 
about that secures to any citizen an 
absolutely infallible trial by jury? Trial 
by jury with us means just what it means 
in England—that a party shall have a 
right to have controverted questions of 
fact passed upon in the trial court by a 
jury. It does not hamper the power of 
the appellate court here any more than 
it does there. I shall never forget the 
remark of the most distinguished jurist 
that this State has ever produced, and 
one of the most distinguished jurists of 
this country—the late Judge Mitchell— 
on this subject of jury trials, He said 


to me once when discussing ii, “ The 
English have had the good sense to keep 
trial by jury on earth as an instrument 
for doing justice between man and man 
here in this world ; whereas we in Amer- 
ica have worked it up into the thin air 
of presumption and metaphysics.” The 
jury, like every other instrumentality 
for the trial of causes, exists for the 
purpose of justly settling controversies 
between man and man, and when the 
controversy has been settled justly the 
litigation should end. 

I remember reading recently a decision 
of the Court of Appeals of New York in 
a murder case in which an Italian was 
upon trial for the most cold-blooded 
murder of his wife. The Court of Ap 
peals reviewed the evidence carefully, 
step by step, demonstrating its absolutely 
conclusive force ; but upon the trial the 
defense of insanity had been interposed, 
and one of the errors assigned related 
to a hypothetical question that had been 
asked of a physician. This question 
was not in proper form. It was the last 
error examined by the Court. ‘They sus- 
tained the error and reversed the cause, 
and wound up the opinion with that 
apology with which we are so familiar: 
“We regret exceedingly to reverse this 
cause, for the record leaves not the 
slightest room for doubt of the defend- 
ant’s guilt; but the defendant was en- 
titled to a trial by jury, and there is no 
telling what the jury would have done 
if this evidence had not been admitted.” 
Well, while the Court was in the business 
of presumption, presuming prejudice 
from error, why not just presume that 
the jury would have done its duty? 
That would have been a more rational 
presumption than to reach out into the 
region of speculation and presume that 
the jury would not have done its duty, 
when the record made plain, as the Court 
itself said, beyond the possibility of a 
doubt, what that duty was. 

What is it that this rule that I am 
considering requires of the trial court? 
Not justice, but infallibility. Now, con- 
sider the circumstances under which the 
trial is carried on. ‘The primary duty of 
the trial judge is to proceed with the 
cause. If he stops to debate and inves- 
tigate all the questions that will arise in 
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the course of the trial, he is sure to fall 
into error on minor points. He has no 
time for the investigation. He must 
proceed with the cause on its merits, 
giving his best judgment to these points 
as they arise; and if the appellate 
court, having abundant leisure to inves- 
tigate the matter, finds that the trial 
court has fallen into error as to a matter 
of practice or pleading or evidence, then, 
unless that error causes, as the English 
rule puts it, a miscarriage of justice, the 
error should be disregarded. 

I am not so uninformed as to contend 
for one moment that matters of practice 
or pleading are not important, for some- 
times they go to the very foundation of 
the cause: but it is my observation, and 
I know it is the observation of most 
trial judges, that it is very seldom indeed 
that it is necessary to sacrifice substan- 
tial justice to these matters of procedure. 
There is no scourge in the hands of the 
strong against the weak like this scourge 
of new trials. It can wear out the 
strength and endurance of the weak, and 
it has been used for that purpose. It is 
not necessary, as I have pointed out to 
you as a matter of actual experience, 
that it should continue. 

The administration of the criminal law 
has nearly broken down in America 
under the application of thisrule. After 
an experience of one hundred and 
twenty-five years, we have not that swift- 
ness and certainty of legal action, that 
respect for law, which ought to charac- 
terize a civilized people; on the con- 
trary, this principle has brought ineff- 
ciency in legal administration, a pesti- 
lence of refinements and new trials, and 
such a reign of disregard for law among 
both high and low, rich and poor, as has 
seldom been seen in civilized nations. 
What are we going todo about it? There 
is nothing that stands in the way 
of the adoption of the remedy that 
restores this. Among the remedies that 
have been suggested in this country is 
that recommended by one of our own 
distinguished judges—that the right of 
appeal in criminal cases be abolished. 
‘That remedy can never be applied in 
America. ‘The right of appeal has lasted 
too long, and the possibilities of injustice 
are too great. Our people will never 


consent to abolish that right. But it is 
possible, gentlemen, to say this: that 
when a jury has tried a man charged 
with a crime and found him guilty of 
the offense with which he is charged, 
the judgment shall not be set aside for 
errors which do not go to the very sub- 
stance ofthe cause. Wecan say, without 


robbing any man of any right, that if the 


judgment is just it shall stand. The 
criminal procedure which we have in our 
courts to-day, instead of speaking to us 
of the present time, takes us back to the 
time of the Stuartsin England. We have 
abolished all the savagery of the old 
English common law of crime, but we 
have kept right along the procedure and 
refinement which the English judges 
devised to save men from the vengeance 
of that savage code. If we go back to 
the time of the Stuarts, the great body 
of crimes were political and religious 
and were mainly prosecuted for political 
ends. All that has been done away with. 
As a learned jurist lately said: ‘“ We 
have long since passed the time when it 
is possible to convict an innocent man, 
and the problem which confronts us to- 
day is whether we can convict a guilty 
man.” 

During the last seventy-five years 
nowhere in the British Empire has a 
man been snatched from the custody of 
the law and sacrificed to mob violence. 
That, gentlemen, is to me the sublimest 
legal fact of the past seventy-five years. 
Nowhere in the British Empire, including 
South Africa, Australia, and British 
America, has a single human life been 
snatched from the custody of the law 
and sacrificed to mob violence. ‘That is 
respect for law organized into human 
character. Let me place before you our 
own +experience. Suppose what has 
repeatedly happened in some of the 
oldest States of this Union, when a man 
under arrest, charged with crime, has 
been snatched from the custody of the 
law, taken to a public place, tied toa 
post, acid poured in his ears and eyes, 
his fingers and toes cut off as mementoes 
of the event, and the torch then applied 
by women in his execution—suppose that 
had occurréd in the Philippine Islands, 
what would we have said about the fit- 
ness of the Filipinos for self-government ? 
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I say that our administration of the 
criminal law has broken down, It Is an 
unworkable machine. I know we con- 
vict men and send them to the peniten- 
tiary ; but I state it here as a fair state- 
ment of the administration of the erimi- 
nal law in America that if a man has 
the means to employ able counsel, so 
as to make a fight, as we say, im the 
great majority of cases he can escape 
punishment for crime. ‘The trial can be 
so protracted and enmeshed in such a 
complication of pleading and evidence 
as to result—not in every case, oh, no, 
but in the majority of cases—in error 
which, under this pernicious doctrine of 
presumed prejudice, will nullify a con- 


viction. I appeal from this practice to 
the practice that has obtained across the 
water. The main feature of that practice 
is not the doing away with the right of 
appeal; it is the other matter to which 
I have already pointed, viz., that only 
substantial error shall be regarded. 

Something ought to be done by the 
legal profession to correct this confess- 
edly serious fault of American law. I 
believe that it is comparatively easy of 
rectification if the rule which has been 
tried in England for more than a genera- 
tion, providing that those errors which 
do not result in a miscarriage of justice 
shall be disregarded on appeal, be made 
a part of our law. 


THE COMING AGE’ 


BY LYMAN ABBOTT 


a ‘HERE are three types of social 
order radically imeconsistent. 

They are, respectively, paternal- 
ism, individualism, fraternalism. Each 
of these types of social order is defined 
tersely in the Bible. The definition of 
paternalism is found in Exodus xviii. 21, 
in the advice of Jethro to Moses: “ More- 
over thou shalt provide out of all the 
people able men, such as fear God, 
men of truth, hating covetousness ; 
and place such over them, to be rulers 
of thousands, and rulers of hundreds, 
rulers of fifties, and rulers of tens.” 
This is not an inapt description of the 
ideal of social order which was enter- 
tained in the Middle Ages. The actual 
differed very much from the ideal; but 
the ideal was that a few able men, such 
as fear God, men of truth, hating covet- 
ousness, should be the rulers. ‘The few 
were to govern, the many were to be 
governed. In the State these men were 
selected by a process of heredity. The 
sons of kings were supposed to be men 
of royal character, the sons of nobles 
men of noble character. In industry the 
same process was relied upon. The 
feudal lords owned the land and pro- 
tected their vassals. ‘The vassals ren- 


' This baccalaureate sermon was preached at Har- 
vard University, June I7, 1906. It has been since written 
from memory, and is here printed as thus reproduced 
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dered service to the feudal lords in re- 
turn for the protection. The relation 
between them was that of master and 
man. Inthe Church the best men were 
selected by a process of ecclesiastical 
appointment. But alike in Church, in 
industry, and in State, the notion was 
that a few best men should be selected 
to govern, and that the many, who were 
as children, were born to be governed. 
The few were booted and spurred to 
ride, the many were saddled and bridled 
to be ridden. 

In the sphere of religion it was as- 
sumed that the many were incompetent 
to solve either the great problems of the- 
ology or the lesser and in some respects 
more difficult problems of casuistry. No 
right of private judgment was recognized 
in the layman, little or none in the lower 
order of the clergy. The divinely in- 
spired Church was to do the thinking. 
‘Fhe common people were to accept the 
results of that thinking and yield to the 
Church implicit obedience. ‘They were 
to go to the sanctuary and learn from 
the pulpit the truths respecting God and 
the eternal world; they were to go to 
the confessional and learn from the 
priest their duties in the ordinary voca- 
tions of life. In the realm of industry 
the common people were to render the 
service required of them. They owned 
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no land which they could till and no 
tools with which they could tillit. They 
could hardly be said to own themselves. 
The proceeds of their industry were 
taken from them in rents and taxes and 
expended, theoretically for them, by their 
feudal lords or by the king, as the earn- 
ings of children are expended for them 
by their parents. In the political realm 
it was assumed that the people were 
without intelligence to understand the 
problems of government. In the gov- 
ernment, therefore, they had no. share. 
The family was the type followed—but 
with this radical difference: in the fam- 
ily the true father governs his child 
with the purpose of making him eventu- 
ally self-governing. In the paternal gov- 
ernments of the Middle Ages the king 
governed the people; but with no con- 
ception that this government was to 
prepare the people for eventual self- 
government. 

It is not necessary for my purpose 
to summon history to bear its witness 
against this system. ‘Taine’s “ Ancient 
Régime ” gives a graphic description ¢ f 
its effect in France. Mr. Gladstone, in 
his “ Letters to the Earl of Aberdeen,” 
has portrayed its workings in Italy. 
Henry Charles Lea, in his “ History of 
the Inquisition,” has shown some of its 
effects in Spain. Its effects in England 
were greatly modified by the free spirit 
of the people. But even in England it 
produced the tyranny of a Laud in the 
Church and of an Earl of Strafford in 
the State, and both in England and upon 
the Continent the results of paternalism 
became so unbearable as to lead at last 
to what seemed a desperate but what 
proved to be a successful revolt. 

As the result of the Puritan revolution 
ym England in the seventeenth century 
and of the Napolednic revolution in the 
eighteenth, the power of autocracy was 
broken, and for the English-speaking 
people forever destroyed. ‘The colonists 
in America, whether Puritans in New 
England, Cavaliers in Virginia, or Hu- 
guenots in the Carolinas, came hither to 
initiate a new experiment. They had 
learned in the school of experience that 
it is impossible to select a few able men, 
such as fear God—men of truth, hating 
covetousness—to make them rulers of 
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the many. Government, as they had 
experienced it, whether in Church or in 
State, had been despotic and oppressive, 
and they desired to reduce government 
to its lowest terms. In individual lib- 
erty they believed that they had found 
the solvent of social! difficulties, the pan- 
acea for social disease. They deter- 
mined to establish a State without a 
king ; and, with the exception of the 
Roman Catholics in Delaware and the 
Cavaliers in Virginia, they desired a 
Church without a bishop. Even where 
the bishopric was retained, it was a dem- 
ocratic, not an autocratic, office—a min- 
istry for the people, not a mastery over 
them. On the whole, it may fairly be 
said that the description in Judges xxi. 25 
of the colonial period in Israel is not an 
inapt description of the colonial ideal in 
America—* In those days there was no 
king in Israel; every man did that which 
was right in his own eyes.” 

This ideal was worked out in the 
American Revolution, and in the time 
immediately following it, with a fair de- 
gree of consistency. In the political 


realm government was regarded as a- 


necessary evil; the less of it the better. 
Its sole function was deemed to be a 
twofold protection—the protection of 
the Nation from other nations; the pro- 
tection of each individual in the Nation 
from wrongs threatened by other indi- 
viduals. ‘This protection afforded, each 
individual was to be left free to do what 
was right in his owneyes. In the indus- 
trial realm slavery remained a relic in- 
herited from the past. The fathers of 
the Republic endured but did not de- 
fend it, and hoped that it would die of 
its own inherent weakness. With the 
exception of slavery, frankly recognized 
as an anomaly, industry was emanci- 
pated. ‘The philosophy of Jeremy Ben- 
tham became the dominant industrial 
philosophy. This may be roughly de- 
fined by the two words free competition. 
More fully defined, it may be described 
thus: Self-interest is the inspiration of 
industry. Leave all men unhampered 
to struggle each for his own interests. 
In free competition each man will get 
that to which his ability entitles him. 
Thus a cude though imperfect industrial 
justice will be secured, In the religious 
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realm the right of private judgment was 
substituted for the doctrine of submis- 
sion to authority. Religion, it was said, 
is purely an individual matter between 
each soul and its God. Each soul must 
therefore be left to settle this matter for 
itself. Each individual must be free to 
worship God according to the dictates 
of his own conscience, or not to worship 
at all if he so prefers. ‘The old attempt 
to secure unity of faith and worship by 
obedience to one head of the Church 
was abandoned. No attempt was made 
to find any other basis for unity either 
of faith or of worship. 

' This experiment of individualism has 
been tried for a century. It has not 
fulfilled the promises of its prophets. 
Experience has proved that intelligent 
self-interest and a careless disregard of 
the interests of others can never be 
made the parents of a well-ordered in- 
dustrial system. Philanthropy has re- 
volted at the intolerable wretchedness 
which has been inflicted upon the poorer 
and the weaker by the doctrine that 
industry is a struggle for existence and a 
survival of the fittest. ‘The invention of 
machinery and the accompanying and not 
less important invention of the division 
of labor have put an end to pure individ 
ualism in industry; have compelled co- 
operation and combination ; have created 
corporations and combinations of cor- 
porations—that is, trusts. Labor, finding 
itself the helpless servant of capital if 
capital is organized and labor is not, has 
entered into combinations, sometimes to 
defend itself from the aggressions of 
capital, sometimes to make aggressions 
upon capital, but always avowing as its 
principle the unindividualistic motto, 
An injury to one is an injury to all, and 
a benefit to one is a benefit to all. The 
Church has learned that religion is not 
merely an individual matter between the 
soul and its God, that it is as truly a 
matter between each individual and 
every other individual. Thus we are 
gradually learning that the individualism 
in which every man does what is right 
in his own eyes is not the ultimate form 
ot society ; that there is something be- 
yond ; that this something is a social 
order in which a community of interest 
is recognized and a community of life is 


maintained ; an order the ideal of which 
Christ sets before his disciples in the 
saying reported in Matthew xxiii. 10: 
‘One is your Master, even Christ; and 
all ye are brethren.” 

Roughly speaking, it may be said that 
the form of society in the eighteenth 
century was paternalism; in the nine- 
teenth century, individualism; in the 
twentieth century it is already beginning. 
to be fraternalism. 

An age in which government protects 
the nation from other nations, and the 
individual within the nation from the 
wrong-doing of other individuals, and 
leaves each individual to do as seems 
right in his own eyes, is a great improve- 
ment on the age in which a few are 
selected by a natural process of inherit- 
ance to rule over the rest. But there is 
something better in the political realm 
than this night-watchman’s theory of gov- 
ernment. ‘The State is an entity. ‘The 
State has a corporate interest which is 
something more than the mere aggrega- 
tion of the interests of the separate in- 
dividuals in the State. Public spirit 
recognizes and serves this public interest 
sometimes at individual self-sacrifice, 
The State owes a corporate duty to other 
States; a duty which is something else 
than the mere aggregation of the in- 
dividual duties of the individual citizens 
that constitute the State. The nation 
may be under an obligation to intervene 
to prevent the massacre of the Armenians 
in ‘Turkey, the monstrous maltreatment 
of the natives in the Congo, the oppres- 
sion of the Cubans by Spain. ‘There is 
or ought to be a national conscience 
which recognizes these national obliga- 
tions and to which appeal can be made 
to enforce them. ‘The State has a cor- 
porate intelligence expressed in public 
opinion. ‘This public opinion is created 
by the interchange of the opinions of 
many individuals, but it is a corporate 
opinion and concerns itself with the in- 
terests and the duties of the State. Such 
a public opinion is possible only when 
each individual considers the interests 
of other individuals as well as his own 
interests, and respects and will pay heed 
to the opinions of others. The State has 
a corporate will which is formulated in 
public law and issues in public action, 
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This laav 's the resolve of the State ; the 
consequent action is the action of the 
State. ‘Thus the State, composed of 
brothers who regard one another’s inter- 
ests, respect one another’s opinions, and 
co-operate in action for the common wel- 
fare, is a PERSON, which thinks and feels 
and wills and acts. This conception of 
the State is far different from that 
paternal conception of the State to which 
Hamilton inclined; it is far different 
from that individualistic conception of 
the State which Thomas Jefferson advo- 
cated; it is far better and higher than 
either. 

There are belated men in our time 
who regard democracy as a failure and 
desire to go back to the paternalism of 
the past. ‘There are other belated men 
who are practically endeavoring to do 
so by substituting a bureaucratic for a 
democratic government—the rule of the 
boss and of the machine for the rule of 
the people. They would select a few 
men to rule over the many, but they dif- 
fer from Jethro in his counsel to Moses, 
because they do not select able men, or 
such as fear God, or men of truth, or 
those who hate covetousness. More in 
number than these advocates of a return 
to a real ora pseudo paternalism are those 
who still linger in the age of individual- 
ism. The dread of autocratic govern- 
ment which was reasonable in their 
fathers haunts the sons, though the rea- 
son for it has long since passed away. 
They fear any extension of governmental 
power and any enlargement of its admin- 
istrative functions. They confound de- 
mocracy with individualism. ‘The only 
democracy they know is a social order 
in which there is no king and every one 
does what is right in his own eyes. 

But the social order of the future is 
neither that of paternalism nor that of 
individualism, but that of fraternalism. 
It is neither that in which a few will rule 
over and supposedly care for the inter- 
ests of the many; nor that in which each 
individual will take care of his own in- 
terests regardless of the interests of his 
neighbor, on the hypothesis that so the 
interests of all will be well taken care of. 
It will be a social order in which each 
member of society will recognize that 
the interest of one is the interest of all; 
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that the opinion of the many developed 
by a free discussion is wiser than the 
opinion of a few wise men unenlightened 
by public discussion; that government 
has other functions than that merely of 
protecting the nation from other nations 
and the individual from other individuals. 
It already does much more than this: it 
deepens the rivers; it lights the coasts ; 
it dredges the harbors; it supervises 
the incoming of immigrants; it has a 
large share in the management of the 
currency; it carries our letters, and 
will, let us hope, before long carry our 
telegraphic and telephonic messages ; 
and it administers the greatest, if not the 
best, popular educational system in the 
world. In all these things the brother- 
hood acts for itself, in the faith that the 
nation possesses a corporate interest, a 
corporate intelligence, and a corporate 
will. How far may this corporate action 
be carried? Only experiment can an- 
swer that question. But this we may 
say with confidence: that the city, the 
State, and the Nation have each a right 
to do whatever the people can better do 
for themselves, through their political 
organization, than they can hire done 
by private enterprise. 

An age in which each individual is at 
liberty to work out his own economic 
problem for himself is far better than an 
age in which he is driven to his task by 
the whip of a master. But an age in 
which each individual sees that his eco- 
nomic- problem is in its essential ele. 
ments the same as that of his neighbor, 
that their interests are bound together in 
a common interest, and that they are 
best served by combination and co- 
operation, not by a self-seeking compe- 
tition, is far better than either the age of 
industrial paternalism or that of indus- 
trial individualism. And this is the age 
upon which we are now entering. A 
hundred and forty thousand coal-miners 
of different races, languages, and relig- 
ious faiths combine in a common effort 
for their common welfare. It is true 
that they com‘ine only to promote the 
interests of the class; that they have 
formed, not a human brotherhood, but a 
class brotherhood. But this is an ad- 
vance on an age in which each individual 
sought only his own interest in disregard 
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of the interests of his neighbor. ‘Thou- 
sands of small capitalists combine their 
savings in corporate funds for their 
common welfare. The corporation has 
been denounced as an instrument for the 
concentration of wealth. It is not. It 
is a modern contrivance by which wealth 
is concentrated for advantage in admin- 
istration and distributed for the enjoy- 
ment of profits. ‘The tendency of cor- 
porations, despite the imperfect frater- 
nalism of this opening of the century, 
is toward the distribution rather than 
toward the concentration of wealth. 
Mr. William Grinnell, in his “ Social 
Theories and Social Facts,” states that 
the Standard Oil Company when first 
organized had forty-five stockholders, 
and now has more than four thou- 
sand; that the Sugar Trust when first 
organized had three hundred sharehold- 
ers, and now has over twelve thousand. 
In vain will individualism endeavor to 
prevent the combination of wealth in 
great corporations and the combination 
of labor in great labor unions. The day 
of industrial individualism is passing 
away, the day of industrial fraternalism 
has already dawned. What is needed 
in industry is not a return to the dis- 
carded individualism of the past, but an 
advance to a more perfect and a more 
inclusive fraternalism in the future—a 
fraternalism in which the motto, An 
injury to one is an injury to all, anda 
benefit to one is a benefit to all, will be 
the motto not of a class, but of the entire 
community ; in which not merely laborer 
will unite with laborer and capitalist with 
capitalist, but also laborer and capitalist 
will unite in a common undertaking for 
their common benefit ; in which laborers 
will understand that capital, whoever 
owns it, cannot pay wages unless the 
business is profitable; and capitalists 
will understand that there can be no 
profitable market unless the laborer 
receives good wages; in which the pro- 
ducer will understand that he is also a 
consumer, and the consumer will under- 
stand that he is also a producer ; in which 
every man will look, not only on his 
own things, but also on the things of his 
neighbor ; and in which the direction and 
control by the people in their sovereign 
Capacity will be superior to the control 
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by any class, however powerful. In 
brief, the remedy for great combinations, 
whether of capital or labor, is not their 
dissolution, but their co-operation under 
the regulation of a still greater combi- 
nation—that of all the people, acting 
through the State and National Govern- 
ments. 

There are belated men in industry who 
believe that in industrial enterprises a 
few wise, rich, and strong men must rule 
and the many must be ruled; who be- 
lieve that the brains of industry belong 
to the few and the muscles of industry to 
the many. They do not believe in au- 
tocracy in Church or in State, but they 
still cling to autocracy in industry. 
These men, whatever their temporary 
success, belong in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, not in the twentieth. ‘There are 
other men who believe that the panacea 
for all industrial evils is free compecition; 
competition between combinations as 
formerly it was competition between indi- 
viduals. They would trust to competing 
railways to secure railway rate legisla- 
tion; to competing sugar and tobacco 
and paper and oil corporations to keep 
down the prices and to keep up the 
quality of the sugar, tobacco, paper, and 
oil. They belong to the first half of 
the nineteenth century. The age of the 
future is an age of fraternalism; an age 
which recognizes a common interest in 
industry and which promotes co-opera- 
tion to secure that industry; an age of 
great corporations and combinations of 
great corporations ; of great labor unions 
and of combinations of great labor 
unions. We have already passed from 
the era of mere individual consciousness 
to that of class consciousness ; we are to 
go on from the age of class conscious- 
ness to that of community consciousness, 
The workingman recognizes a brother 
in his neighbor workingman; the capt 
talist recognizes a brother in his neigh- 
bor capitalist. ‘The remedy for the evils 
incidental to class organization and class 
consciousness is not an impossible re- 
turn to individualism; it is a possiple 
advance to that era of fraternalism in 
which every man will recognize in his 
neighbor a brother man and in which 
the motto, An injury to one is an injury 
to all, will be adopted. not merely by 
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the labor unions in their war against 
capitalism, nor merely by capitalists in 
their war against labor, but by the entire 
community in their common effort for 
mutual peace and universal prosperity. 

In the religious realm the age in 
which every man is free to worship God 
according to the dictates of his own con- 
science, or not to worship him at all, is 
far better than an age in which men 
adopt a creed without thinking about it, 
and a worship without really entering 
into it, because both creed and worship 
have been forced upon them by superior 
authority. But this religious liberty is 
not the end; beyond it is that religious 
condition of life in which we recognize a 
spiritual unity underneath our varying 
creeds and a spiritual faith underneath 
our varying forms of worship. 

There are in our time a few belated 
men who are endeavoring to compel us 
to accept their thoughts, or those of the 
fathers as formulated in the creeds of 
the Church, not because they are demon- 
strably true but because they are tradi- 
tional. Occasionally they succeed in 
driving a dissenter out of their Church, 
and at the same time and by the same 
process induce the public to purchase 
his books. Formerly the way to sup- 
press a book was to put it on the w- 
dex expurgatorius ; now this is the way 
to promote its circulation. ‘There are 
more men who are content merely to 
live at peace with their neighbors, like 
monks in separate cells. ‘The Puritan 
no longer prosecutes the Quaker because 
he chooses to go to a Quaker meeting- 
house, to worship in silence; the Epis- 
copalian no longer attempts to drive the 
Puritan into a cathedral, to worship with 
a prayer-book. ‘This is an advance over 
the past; but there is something better 
in the age which is coming. 

The age of the future is that of a 


catholic faith and a practical co-opera- . 


tion; an age in which every believer 
will respect the faith of his neighbor; 
an age in which all men will recognize 
the truth of Paul’s statement, We know 
in fragments and we prophesy in frag- 
ments, and will believe that there is 
something in every fragment necessary 
to complete the whole truth. In this com- 
ing age catholicity of faith will supplant 
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toleration, as toleration has supplanted 
bigotry. ‘The age in which I hate my 
neighbor’s faith is gone; that in which 
I regard his faith with religious indiffer- 
ence which I call tolerance is going; 
that in which I respect his faith and 
work with him to a common end is com- 
ing in. <A few weeks ago, at the Inter- 
national Arbitration Conference held at 
Lake Mohonk, there participated promi- 
nent leaders in the Jewish, the Unitarian, 
the Quaker, the Puritan, the Episcopal, 
and the Roman Catholic communions ; 
and morning prayers were conducted on 
successive mornings by Cardinal Gib- 
bons, of the Roman Catholic Church, 
Bishop McVickar, of the Episcopal 
Church, myself, of the Congregational 
Church, while the Scripture was read by 
Mr. Smiley, a Friend. Such a spiritual 
fellowship is characteristic of the Lake 
Mohonk Conferences, and is prophetic 
of the spiritual unity of the future. 

Each age has its peculiar virtues and 
its peculiar vices. The virtues and the 
vices of the age into which you young 
men are going are those produced by the 
age of individualism which we are leav- 
ing behind. ‘The age of despotism was 
one of repression ; that of individualism 
was one of emancipation. It let loose 
an enormous amount of human energy 
which had before lain inactive and un- 
suspected. In this it conferred upon 
humanity an incalculable benefit. But 
with this energy, and partly because of 
it, it incited three vices—the three vices 
which have been characteristic of Amer- 
ican life in the nineteenth century. In 
the realm of industry, individualism said 
to every man, The old restraints are 
taken away; you are free; seek your 
own interests and those of your immedi- 
ate family; enter the competitive race; 
the best man shall get the prize; the 
prize is what he can get by his industry. 
Thus individualism developed the ambi- 
tion of acquisitiveness. The evil of 
multi-millionaires is not that only a few 
men have enormous fortunes, it is that 
money has been made the measure of 
success, that the same letters U. S. stand 
as the symbol of our currency and of our 
National life. In the political realm in- 
dividualism said to every man, The object 
of law is to protect each man’s rights: 
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do not violate that law; otherwise you 
are to do what is right in your own eyes. 
It took off from men the external re- 
straints of government; it did little to 
impose on them the spiritual restraints 
of conscience. Thus it promoted in 
America the lawlessness of self-will. The 
evil of the mob lynching the defenseless 
negro, and of the coal barons of Penn- 
sylvania combining in violation of law 
that they may lower the cost of produc- 
tion and raise the price of coal, is not 
merely that in one case a perhaps erimi- 
nal negro is burned to death, and that in 
the othera defenseless community comes 
perilously near a coal famine; it is that 
the laws alike of God and of man are 
trampled under foot, and the self-will of 
the individual, obedient to his blind pas- 
sion in the one case and his scarcely less 
blind self-interest in the other, is made 
the sole law for the regulation of life. 
In the realm of religion individualism 
said, ‘ Religion is simply a matter 
between yourself and your God; your 
neighbor has no concern with your faith 
and you -have no concern with your 
neighbor’s faith.” ‘Thus individualism 
developed the irreverence of self-conceit. 
For he who begins with contemptuous 
indifference for his neighbor’s faith is 
liable to end with contemptuous indif- 
ference for all faith. He who has no 
reverence for his fellow-man will not long 
preserve reverence for God. 

If, young men, you are to be leaders 
in the age upon which you are entering, 
you must understand its essential spirit. 
You must comprehend the age from 
which we are passing and the age into 
which we are entering. You must recog- 
nize both the vices and the virtues which 
we have inherited from the age of indi- 
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vidualism, and seek to preserve the vir- 
tues and to conquer the vices. You 
must realize that the age of paternalism 
is gone, that the age of individualism is 
fast going, and that he who would bea 
leader of his people must understand 
what the age of fraternalism means. In 
the realm of industry you must seek to 
substitute the ambition of achievement 
for the ambition of acquisitiveness, and 
make the standard of your success the 
quality of service you can render the 
community, not the degree of compensa- 
tion you can get from it. In the politi- 
cal realm you must recognize that the 
State is a person, and that its prosperity 
depends upon its public spirit, its public 
intelligence, and its public conscience. 
And by your own life and influence 
you must seek to substitute for the law- 
lessness of self-will a law whose inspira- 
tion is the public conscience and the 
public intelligence and whose end is the 
public welfare. In the realm of religion 
you must see that there is truth in all 
creeds, reverence in all forms of wor- 
ship, some spirit of goodness and inspira- 
tion in all men. «So for the irreverence 
of self-conceit you must seek to substi- 
tute a reverence for God, founded upon 
respect for the honest convictions and 
the sincere purposes of his_ children. 
For as the ambition of acquisitiveness, 
the lawlessness of self-will, and the irrev- 
erence of self-conceit are the vices of 
that individualism which is miscalled 
democracy, so ambition to serve the 
brotherhood, loyalty to the will and wel- 
fare of the brotherhood, respect for the 
faith and worship of the brotherhood, 
are the essential conditions of that fra- 
ternalism which is the consummation of 
democracy. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE OREGON 
EXPERIMENT 


BY GEORGE A. THACHER 


HEN the people of Oregon 
amended their State Constitu- 


tion by adopting the Initiative 
and Referendum four years ago this 
June, they may be said to have attempted 
to apply the old-fashioned New England 
town-meeting method to running the 
State Government. It is true that they 
held on to the Australian ballot, the usual 
election machinery and party organiza- 
tions, but these proved methods of get- 
ting results made the experiment a com- 
paratively simple one. 

There have been two regular general 
elections held on the new basis, and the 
democratic ideal of action as opposed to 
the representative form has appealed to 
the voters so successfully that at the 
recent election held on June 4, besides 
voting for all State, county, and precinct 
officers and members of Congress, the 
voters passed verdict on five amend- 
ments to the Constitution, five general 
laws—all of them having been proposed 
by petition as provided for by the Initia- 
tive—and, under the privileges conferred 
by the Referendum, voted on the question 
of confirming or rejecting an Act of the 
last Legislature which appropriated some- 
thing over a million dollars. More im- 
portant still, or at least more interesting, 
they voted directly for United States 
Senators. ‘Two years ago a law was 
passed by the people, according to the 
provisions of the Initiative amendment 
to the Constitution, which was called the 
Direct Primary Law. It is quite similar 
to the Direct Primary Law of Minnesota, 
but it has an unusual feature in providing 
for the election by the people of United 
States Senators by the direct vote of the 
electors, by means of a device which does 
not attempt to violate the Constitution of 
the United States and is no more cumber- 
some than the electoral college plan is for 
registering the will of the people in elect- 
ing a President. 

The plan is a simple one, and pro- 
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vides that each party shall nominate its 
candidate for the Senate, as it nominatés 
other officers, at the primary election. 
At the general election the candidate for 
Senator receiving the largest vote is 
declared to be the choice of the people. 
In order to make that choice effective 
the primary law provides that candidates 
for the Legislature may sign a statement, 
to be filed with their announcement of 
candidacy, which shall declare a promise 
to vote for such candidate for United 
States Senator as shall have received the 
largest number of votes at the general 
election. ‘That is described as State- 
ment No. 1. Statement No. 2, which 
promises to exercise personal discretion 
in voting for Senator, may be signed by 
the legislative candidate at his peril—if 
he is willing to run the risk of losing his 
election. Of course, if the voters of the 
State are serious in their determination 
to choose United States Senators under 
the provisions of the new law, it will very 
rarely occur that a candidate for the 
Legislature will secure election if he fails 
to sign Statement No. 1. The election 
which has just taken place is the first 
under the new law, there being two 
United States Senators to be elected by 
the Legislature next winter—one to fill 
the late Senator Mitchell’s unexpired 
term, and the other for the full term of six 
years, beginning March 4, 1907. While 
there are fifteen hold-over State Senators 
in the Upper House, whose successors 
will not be elected until June, 1908, the 
majority of the two houses is heavily 
Republican. The experience at the 
primary election proved that it was good 
policy for candidates to sign Statement 
No. |. To be sure, some undeniably 
good men refused to sign Statement 
No. 1. Generally their reason was 
that they would not make a promise 
which might compel them to vote for 
a man for Senator who did not belong 
to their party. ‘That seems to be the 
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crucial point in the experiment, though, 
obviously enough, the law was conceived 
in a spirit of perfect independence of 
party. ‘The question has been threshed 
over with perhaps but little effect on 
individual prejudices. Naturally enough, 
the minority party in the State approves 
of the election of the candidate for Sena- 
tor who shall receive the largest vote at 
the general election, as that would give 
them an occasional Senator, or might do 
so. Just as naturally, many members of 
the majority party ridicule the idea of 
their electing a member of the minority 
party United States Senator, even if a 
majority of the voters of the State have 
expressed a preference for him. A 
judge of Muttnomah County, in which 
Portland is situated, who has a State 
reputation, has argued that the primary 
election law is binding and final, while 
the leading Republican newspaper has 
quoted from the Constitution of the 
United States to prove that the Legisla- 
ture is the final arbiter (as it undoubt- 
edly is). This paper scoffs at the idea 
of a Republican Legislature electing a 
Democrat for United States Senator, 
though that position is inconsistent with 
any approval of the primary law. The 
question will not arise next winter, for 
the Republican nominees for the office 
of United States Senator were declared 
to be the choice of the people of Ore- 
gon at the polls on June 4, and all that 
remains is for the Legislature to elect 
them. ‘To be sure, the ground has been 
taken that the expressed preference of 
the people amounts merely to a nomi- 
nation for the Legislature to con- 
sider, but obviously the determination 
of the people may lead them to 
elect only such legislators as will elect 
the Senators who may be chosen by the 
voters. There may be an occasional 
failure, but the power of the voters 
is indisputable, and it is easy to antici- 
pate the time when the Legislature will 
no more dream of repudiating the will 
of the voters than the electoral college 
would think of exercising personal inde- 
pendence in electing a President. Some 
members of the Legislature were elected 
June 4+ who had refused to be bound ; 
but their election, in some cases at least, 
was due to personal popularity and a 
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record for efficiency as public officials. 
On the other hand, while some unpopu- 
lar candidates succeeded in getting the 
nomination of their party through their 
willingness to sign Statement No. I, 
when they came before all the voters of 
the district at the general election the 
question of personal fitness or popularity 
decided the issue. In one of the large 
counties of western Oregon, where the 
two large political parties are so evenly 
divided that fifty voters can change the 
outcome of an election, an unpopular 
man who got his party nomination be- 
cause his opponent refused to sign State- 
ment No. 1 and because 4e did sign it, 
was defeated by the hhominee of the 
other party who refused to sign State- 
ment No. 1, by nearly a thousand votes. 

It is probably a fair estimate of the 
political history of Oregon since the 
beginning of the twentieth century to say 
that its real significance is in the growth 
of the number of independent voters. 
The Initiative and Referendum are in 
themselves a repudiation of party policy 
as a shibboleth, and the direct primary 
is their logical successor. Oregon has 
a normal Republican majority of fifteen 
thousand or more, but the present Gov- 
ernor, a Democrat’ has just been re- 
elected by some two thousand votes. He 
was one of the leaders who fought for 
the Initiative and Referendum when it 
was not a politic thing todo. After the 
Initiative and Referendum became part of 
the Constitution he compelled the Legis- 
lature to give the people their new privi 
leges. There was a strong effort on the 
part of the Legislature whick sat in 1905 
to defeat the spirit of the Referendum 
by attaching what is called the emer- 
gency clause to each act. ‘That clause 
declares in effect that for the preserva 
tion of the peace, health, or safety of the 
State it is necessary for the act to be- 
come operative at once, otherwise it 
would not go into effect for ninety days, 
which would permit five per cent. of the 
voters to file a petition with the Secre- 
tary of State and have the act passed 
upon by all the electors at the next gen- 
eral election. Governor Chamberlain 
declared that he would veto every law 
which had the emergency clause attached 
where there was no necessity for it. 
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That stand on the part of Governor 
Chamberlain, together with other sensi- 
ble and determined efforts to enforce 
the spirit of the laws, has made him 
undoubtedly the most popular man in 
Oregon. He is known to be honest and 
sincere ; and his recent declarations on 
the stump, during the campaign just 
closed, that he was emphatically in favor 
of public ownership and control of pub- 
lic service corporations, have received 
respectful consideration from all parties 
and have not even secured for him the 
epithet of “‘crank” from his worst ene- 
mies. 

Possibly Oregon differs from other 
States in degree of interest in the ques- 
tion of control of public utilities, but 
there is at least none of the fear cx- 
pressed by Judge Grosscup in his articles 
in the “ American Magazine ” that public 
ownership of public utilities is a menace 
to the institution of private property. It 
is rather urged that the right of private 
property should be recognized as the 
reason for each citizen’s interest in pub- 
lic utilities, both because they secure 
charters from the people (the State) for 
the exercise of large powers like that of 
eminent domain and the right to charge 
tolls, and because the right of each citi- 
zen to fair and equal service at the same 
rate of compensation is considered as 
just and democratic. 
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Obviously, the town-meeting method 
of deciding all public questions offers a 
short cut to getting the sense of the 
public, whether that public is what 
Alexander Hamilton once described it 
as being or not. Oregon seems to have 
placed herself where that question is in 
a fair way to be settled to the satisfac- 
tion of the people of the United States. 
The electors decided on June 4 that they 
would not amend the Constitution in 
order to give women the suffrage. They 
decided that they would not amend what 
is known as the local option law which 
was enacted two years ago at the polls. 
They passed two laws under the pro- 
visions of the Initiative to lay a gross 
earnings tax on express companies, tele- 
graph and telephone companies, also on 
sleeping-car companies, refrigerator-car 
companies, and oil companies. In the 
matter of laying taxes they anticipated, 
or rather ignored, the work of a State 
Tax Commission which was created by 
the Legislature in 1905 and which has 
not yet made any report on the subject. 
The stand of the voters of Oregon all 
along the line may be construed as _ tak- 
ing back to themselves the decision of 
practically all matters which vitally affect 
the interests of the people. ‘That will at 
least increase the personal responsibility 
of the voter, and it promises to be an 
extremely interesting experiment. 


“SAYING PRAYERS” 


BY ¥EANNETTE PARKER 


HAT thinking womenare think- 

WV ing about is pretty sure to 
come out at the Woman’s 

Club. ‘Shall children be taught to say 
prayers?” ‘The discussion of this ques- 
tion in many clubs last winter, and the 
probability that it will be brought up in 
many more in the near future, furnish 
a strong illustration of the catholicity 
of the typical inclusive woman’s club. 
Woman’s clubs may be classified as zv- 
clusive and exclusive; the latter repre- 
senting, as a rule, some one of the many 
departments of a large zvclusive club. 
This catholicity makes possible-the dis- 
cussion of religious questions from the 


several standpoints even of a membership 
including almost every school of ad- 
vanced religious thought—Christian, 
Jewish, New Thought, scientific material- 
ism, and occasionally Roman Catholic. 
Broad tolerance is usually the character- 
istic feature of these discussions, too fre- 
quently reminding listeners with clearly 
defined convictions of what has been 
called “the mush of concession ”’—an 
inevitable product of prolonged training 
on the floor of the average woman’s club. 
When to this is added strict elimination 
of personal experience (a wise rule for 
the woman’s club, with notable excep- 
tions), anything like a definite answer to 
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the question aforesaid is not likely to be 
reached. 

Nothing was made plainer to me asa 
silent listener during a discussion of this 
question than that the personal experi- 
ence of some of those earnest women in 
“saying prayers ”’—what they really 
knew of the impression made upon the 
life of one child at least through its ear- 
liest prayers—would have let in much 
light. The trend of the discussion was 
against teaching children to auto- 
matically, to repeat words that to them 
were meaningless ; one speaker enforced 
this by the story of the little girl to 
whom the seventh commandment meant, 
“Thou shalt not kick a duckery.” Any- 
thing that developed priggishness and 
formalism in a child was a disharmony 
in the system of his education. “ Why 
make compulsory,” one speaker was 
cheered for saying, “in a child what the 
great majority of adults brought up to 
say their prayers at night observe no 
longer as a duty to be performed invari- 
ably, if they have not discontinued the 
practice entirely? When a child knows 
what prayer is, he will pray, and in his 
own way. ‘Tom Brown is not kneeling 
in the dormitory at Rugby in these days, 
nor do our best examples in the higher 
life attitudinize a visible and outward 
sign when they give thanks at a public 
table.” 

Now, why not offer to The Outlook, 
which club women largely elect to read, 
my own personal experience in “ saying 
prayers”? 

I am now seventy years old. Before 
I could pray for myself Christian parents 
prayed for me. I donot remember ever 
going to sleep without prayer, purely 
formal as those prayers often were. I 
do met remember my first prayer. But 
clear cut upon my memory is my earliest 
idea of the God before whom I knelt 
with covered face—that stern, strange 
Being, “ ’way up in heaven,” sitting on a 
great white throne. ‘Thunder and light- 
ning were made by him, and “ hailstones 
and coals of fire.” His eye—one great 
terrible eye-—was always upon me. He 
would know if I did not say my prayers. 
Sinners were those who did not—who 
skipped them when they could, and 
never went to church, and played with 
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their dolls on Sunday. The sure fate 
of sinners I had no doubt about. The 
form of my private devotions was 
always the same. First, the Lord’s 
Prayer—meaningless quite, all in all, 
and harder to remember than the formu- 
las of the counting-out games. Then, 
what was always the serious tax upon 
my gift of expression, came putting into 
my own words my confession of the 
naughty deeds of the day; how I had 
struck Sally, for instance, eaten green 
apples, or told a fib. ‘“ Now I lay me” 
was reached with thanksgiving, disagree- 
able as was that suggestion of the possibil- 
ity of my dying in my sleep, which made 
me sleepless oftentimes until habitual 
deliverance allayed my fears. “ Amen” 
was sweet to say; it meant that I had 
done all that could be expected of me by 
‘“ Him that sitteth on the great white 
throne.” Of communion with a loving 
heavenly Father I knew nothing. All 
that was told me of his love and care was 
neutralized by that dominant conception 
of the Almighty that had been impressed 
upon me with my first prayers. At family 
prayers that same God was the somber 
shadow before whom I knelt, after hear- 
ing much of him in long chapters mainly 
from the Old Testament—the portion 
from the New was always short. In 
the meeting-house I met him again; the 
undefinable heart-sinking that pondering 
upon him always brought comes back 
to me now with these recollections. One 
day—how well I remember it !—I, a little 
child, looking up at the blue sky from a 
green meadow, actually wished that God 
could somehow be driven away from 
‘up there,” making all things so much 
better in every way for everybody. 

And yet mine was not an exceptional 
experience as a Christian child. Nor was 
I an exceptional child—neither betternor 
worse than the average in a well-to-do 
family of eastern New York. I have 
learned that what old folk usually tell of 
their first religious experiences is likely to 
be what, in credit to their first instructors, 
it ought to have been. Let usremember 
the vast difference between what Chris- 
tians believed in those days and what 
they are learning to believe in these— 
the difference in the conception of God 
professed by our near ancestors and that 
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of many of their descendants. ‘The God 
of my childhood was the God of ancient 
Judaism and of primitive Christianity— 
a conception which is happily disappear- 
ing, with its concomitant Miltonian no- 
tion of Satan, who, as I was taught to 
repeat, 
‘trembles when he sees 
Little children on their knees,” 

which statement alleviated greatly my 
discomfort in prolonged kneeling. 

But—and here is the point I would 
emphasize—for all that my childhood’s 
prayers were barren of spirituality and 
sincere yearning after the true God, I 
owe to them my habit of regularity in 
private devotion, the great blessing of 
my life. Through that fixed habit of 
entering into the silence of His presence 
at an appointed time, the portal of the 
inner temple was reached at last, through 
which I saw the broken gleams of the 
Vision to be revealed. 
“Speak to Him, thou, for He hears, and 

Spirit with spirit may meet. 
Closer is He than breathing, and nearer than 
hands and feet.” 


It was a long-tarrying Vision, because of 
the mist enveloping the path from which 
through misleading I had gone far astray. 

Looking up at a magnificent memorial 
window recently placed in a cathedral in 
New York State, a Te Deum window— 
its story, “The Church throughout all 
the world doth acknowledge Thee ”—I 
confronted again that awesome concep- 
tion of the God of my childhood, as I 
often do in ancient and modern art. I 
could but pity the little children who see 
in that glory of color that loftily en- 
throned Being, King of kings—the God- 
Christ of their prayers. A multitude of 
saints of all ages are at his feet. Some 
one has written of the awful loneliness of 
God, the God of the old Judean concep- 
tion—a conception belonging to the past. 

One page more from an old woman’s 
personal experience in “saying prayers.”’ 

I was barely out of my childhood 
when I had no longer any one to kneel 
beside when I said my prayers, no 
prompter when I forgot the words. I 
had reached a dry and barren tract 
indeed in the Sahara of my private de- 
votions—my version of the Lord’s 
Prayer another than the real one. Why 
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not give up saying prayers? Would Gud 
miss mine from the thousands upon 
thousands he must hear every night? 
How could he? And so one night, 
with a dash of bravado, I went prayerless 
to bed. But I could not sleep until I 
had crept out and said my prayers with 
exceptional fervor. Not long after this 
episode I was sent away to school. I 
knew that I would be one of many girls 
sleeping in a large dormitory. If they 
did not kneel down before going to bed 
and “say their prayers,” neither would 
I. That much I decided in advance. 
After prayers in the library, preceded 
by reading the Psalter antiphonally, we 
marched in silence to the dormitory. I 
was slipping into bed thinking that the 
library exercises would be all-sufficient, . 
when a bell tinkled softly and every girl 
was upon her knees by her bedside, the 
one who shared my alcove softly whis- 
pering that I must not rise up (for I too 
had knelt) until the bell rang again, 
after which no one was to speak or make 
a sound. Before the signal for rising 
was given I had said my prayers three 
times over—so long were the prayers of 
the other girls—with peeps at the white- 
robed figures motionless around me, one 
of them giving a merry wink when she 
caught my eye. So deeply impressed 
was I by a beautiful girl with long 
goldén hair covering her shoulders, a 
tiny taper lighting the page of the 
prayer-book resting upon her pillow, that 
I lost no time the next day in providing 
myself witha volume for private devotions. 
Addisonian as was its phraseology, and 
foreign as were most of its petitions to 
any real desire of my soul, nevertheless 
it proved a blessing, a great help in the 
development of my unnurtured spiritual 
life; and with it my progress out of the 
desert of bare formalism began. Isoon 
learned to search for the prayers I 
needed and to use such with sincerity ; 
but—and this I recall with certainty—I 
no longer prayed to the unlovable God 
of my childhood, though I did not have a 
clear conception of the God that was 
gradually revealing himselfto my soul. A 
reputation for devoutness did me great 
hurt and retarded my advance into fuller 
light, for I believed all that was said 
of my piety. My extreme religiosity 
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(best word of all for this phase of my 
experience) resulted in settled habit 
of attitudinizing as a saint—the greater 
the difficulty, the more exalted my saint- 
ship. Naturally, I became a ritualist of 
the extremist type, and came near giving 
my young life to a secluded Anglican 
sisterhood. But reaction was setting Im. 
An overwhelming desire controlled me— 
the desire to try my wings and think 
for myself. I did not dream how streng 
the tide would be that soon swept me 
out upon the sea of doubt and unbelief. 
But through it all the fixed habit of 
prayer led me every night into the 
silence of His peace, where His hand 
never failed me, nor the still, small voice. 
Those were the days when I browsed in 
strange pastures—Spinoza, Swedenborg, 
Newman, Emerson—any sincere seeker 
for truth, no matter what his gospel. 
Can it be that Darwin gave the world his 
“Origin of Species’ no longer ago than 
1859? Old things had passed away; all 
things had become new. . . . And now 
the woman’s club is asking, “Shall chil 
dren be taught to say prayers ?” 

First of all, let us drop forever that 
phrase “ say prayers.” 

Many are “the significant books of 
religion ” (to quote from a recent review 
of nineteen of the latest and most impor- 
tant, each *‘ in furtherance of expansion ”) 
which would help in answering the ques- 
tion for those who dare ask _ it, “the 
scandalized and the scared ” needing and 
accepting no helpin the answering beyond 
what is offered them by publishers of their 
own denominational constituency. “ The 
books of religion which are being widely 
read at present,” says the reviewer afore- 
said, “ are of the liberal sort ” (* Atlantic 
Monthly,” March, 1906). 

“Up the ladder of faith,” says Dr. 
Peabody, ‘“‘ mounts duty, until the pure in 
heart see God, and down its stairs 
descends the wisdom from above to 
interpret the life below ; and along both 
ascent and descent stand the angels of 
God to guard and cheer the sons of men.” 

time will come,” we read in 
that helpful little book, “In Tune with 
the Infinite,” “ when in the busy office 
or the noisy street you can enter into 
the silence by simply drawing the mantle 
of your own thought about you and real- 
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izing that there and everywhere the spirit 
of Infinite Life, Love, Wisdom, Peace, 
Power, and Plenty is guiding, keeping, 
protecting, leading you. This is the 
spirit of continual prayer. This it is to 
pray without ceasing. ‘This is the new 
birth. . . . First that which is natural, 
then that which is spiritual.” 

In closmg, may I offer the following 
version of * Now I lay me,” which many 
mothers have substituted for the old one, 
remembering the depression that came 
to them in their childhood through the 
nightly reminder that they might die in 
their sleep: 

Now I lay me down to sleep, 
I pray thee, Lord, my soul to keep; 
When in the morning light I wake, 


Help me the path of love to take, 
And keep the same, for Thy dear sake. 


And does it matter greatly if it be 
from their pillows or upon their knees 
that the words of little children aré up- 
lifted, if they have been led into believing 
in the loving Unseen Presence, the Infi- 
nite Spirit in which they live and move 
and have their being, the Source of all 
love in their hearts and of all their good 
desires, the Giver of every good thing? 
Verily, with that sweet consciousness 
permeating a child’s soul, his prayers will 
be spontaneous as the morning song of 
the lark—-and oftenest prayer without 
words. 

Lest I be charged with evasive vague- 
ness in answering the question calling 
out these personal experiences, I would 
say that if my own life has taught me 
any one thing more clearly than another, 
it is that a child’s first conception. of 
God should have prior consideration to 
his enforced memorizing of words in 
which to call upon God, no matter how 
simple those words may be. Imparting 
to a child an Idea of God—how over- 
whelming the thought! ‘This sense of 
the Infinite,” says Dr. Hall in his Bar- 
rows Lectures, “is from the Infinite.” 
“In the perception of the Infinite,” said 
Max Muller, “is the yearning of the soul 
after God.” In that y sing the per- 
ception has sure development. Thrice 
blessed is the child whose earliest con- 
ception of God is born of the spirit, not 
the letter, of divine truth. 

No— children should not be taught to 
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“say prayers,” but to pray; nor is this 
amere play upon words. And, more- 
over, in the habit of regularity in private 
devotions, of observing a fixed time for 
withdrawing into the silence of His pres- 
ence (best of all upon going to sleep at 
night), my own personal experience has 
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taught me, is the surest of sources for 
continual prayer—one that will prove an 
well-spring of constant com- 
munion in after life. I doubt if that 
soul ever becomes utterly prayerless that 
was taught to say an evening prayer, 
invariably, when a little child. 


WHY GERMAN CITIES ARE 
BEAUTIFUL AND HEALTHFUL 


BY W. H. 


National reputation of adaptability 

and enterprise in absorbing the ex- 
perience of the world and then adapting 
it to meet local conditions. When it 
comes to village or city building, there 
seems to be an utter lack of anything 
like civic foresight. ‘This-may be due 
to a spirit of optimism that everything 
will somehow come out all right, or more 
often, perhaps, to general stupidity in 
not anticipating the necessity for exten- 
sion. In the United States new districts 
are still laid out after the old system of 
straight lines and rectangles, irrespective 
of traffic conditions and topography. 
German cities followed the same system 
years ago; but in recent years present- 
day requirements and the specialized 
needs of localities receive due consider- 
ation. For example, factory, business, 
and housing districts are all planned 
for the peculiar requirements of each, 
notably in the width of the streets ac 
cording to district conditions. In the 
housing district front yards are consid- 
ered, the height of the houses in propor- 
tion to the width of the street, and the 
building sites are so restricted as to ad- 
mit sufficient light and air. Ordinances 
govern the height of rooms, the number 
of windows per room, and details of safe 
construction. The pavement of the 
streets is suited to the character of the 
surrounding neighborhood ; while the 
best pavement is none too good for the 
main thoroughfares, a cheaper pavement 
is selected for streets where traffic is not 
heavy. In laying out new streets, pro- 
Vision is always made for the future erec- 


I many ways America is true to the 
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tion of public buildings, playgrounds, 
and recreation centers. 

From a special report to the American 
Institute of Social Service by Dr. Wilms, 
Mayor of Posen, I learn that the erec- 
tion of buildings, public or private, has 
received the same careful consideration 
by the authorities as the planning of 
streets. Each building must be a bit of 
mosaic in the general artistic effect. 

Municipal building takes the initiative 
and endeavors to influence private enter- 
prise. When municipal property is 
bought for building purposes, the plans 
showing the front of the building to be 
erected are submitted to the authorities 
for approval, and they try to prevent 
the erection of buildings not in harmony 
with their surroundings. ‘The disfigure- 
ment of street fronts by billboards is 
regulated. The esthetic treatment of 
parks and open spaces is provided for, 
as well as of municipal cemeteries. 

For the care of the street, including 
proper drainage, removal of accumula- 
tion, and a thorough system of cleaning, 
street-cleaning departments are organized 
in every German city. 

The utilization of house refuse is still 
a troublesome factor. Its composition 
makes utilization for fertilizing purposes 
difficult. Lately the English system of 
incineration has been tried by different 
cities, but the results have not been so 
successful as in England, owing to the 
different composition of the ash—in other 
words, the difference between the German 
and English coal. 

Sewage pipes are underground, and 
receive street drainage as well as house 
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sewage. Some cities separate the drain- 
age from the sewage system. Pipes 
conduct the sewage outside of the city 
limits, and utilize it or dispose of it in 
various ways. Berlin and Breslau carry 
it through fields called “ Rieselfelder,” 
where it is used for fertilizing and manur- 
ing. In other cities the pipes empty 
into rivers, after their contents have 
been clarified. This clarification is done 
by a twofold process—either purely me- 
chanical by raking, or by settling in so- 
called clarifying basins. Either process 
of separation is very costly and diffi- 
cult, as it forces the towns to acquire 
larger areas to be fertilized with this 
waste. 

Nearly all cities own their own water- 
works. Formerly filtered river water was 
used to supply cities. In recent years well 
water has taken its place more and more. 
Water drawn from rivers must pass 
through a gravel filtration process. The 
newer system of water supply does not 
necessitate special filtration, as the water 
is pumped up in a pure state. In some 
special cases, however, it is filtered, and 
where it contains much iron this is elim- 
inated by the introduction of air and fil- 
tration through gravel beds. ‘The water 
supply is not regarded by the city as a 
business enterprise, inasmuch as a higher 
rate would interfere with its free con- 
sumption. The cost to German cities for 
maintaining water-works is greater than 
in American cities, therefore the rates 
charged are somewhat higher, and the 
average consumption is consequently 
less. 

Gas plants are in most cases owned 
by the city*thus adding largely te the 
city’s income. 

Electric lighting plants are only partly 
municipalized, but the tendency in this 
respect is in favor of municalization. 
Cities are urged to erect plants where as 
yet no electric lighting plants exist, and 
even in competition with private enter- 
prises already operating. 

Street railways are only partially mu- 
nicipalized. In many cities these are 
operated by private corporations. These 
corporations then receive franchises from 
the cities to lay tracks, and, in return for 
this privilege, they in the first place 
maintain part of the street in proper 


condition, and, secondly, pay the city 
annually either a certain stipulated sum 
or a fixed percentage of the earnings. 
Many cities in addition reserve the right 
to determine the rate of fares to be 
charged. 

The larger cities have, almost without 
exception, hygienic institutes where all- 
questions relating to the public health of 
the city are studied. ‘The interest of the 
authorities in the promotion of public 
health has led toa considerable decrease 
in mortality during the last decade. In 
the seventies the death rate was 35-40 
per thousand; to-day the average has 
decreased to 20 per thousand. In cases 
of contagious diseases prompt notice to 
the Board of Health iscompulsory. All 
premises are disinfected by the Board 
of Health, and the poorer classes are 
not charged for fumigation. In some 
cities, as, for instance, Posen, disinfec- 
tion is free for all classes. 

The inspection of foods, such as milk, 
butter, and meat, is in charge of the 
Board of Health. Public swimming and 
shower baths are provided. 

Consumptives are cared for in homes 
for consumptives, and persons suffering 
from incipient consumption are sent to 
forest colonies. Those unable to pay 
for treatment are placed in these institu- 
tions at the expense of the city or State. 
Asylums are provided for the feeble- 
minded. Any one who, on account of 
illness or incapacity, cannot support him- 
self receives relief from the Poor Depart- 
ment, in case tne sickness, old age, 
invalidity, and accident insurance does 
not provide for hts maintenance, or the 
support received is insufficient. 

Even the very smallest city runs. its 
own slaughter-house. Cattle are kept 
in stock-yards connected with the 
slaughter-houses, and are inspected im- 
mediately upon arrival. After killing, 
another thorough inspection takes place, 
and the animal is either stamped as ap- 
proved or discarded. Every slaughter- 
house has a special department for the 
microscopic examination of pork. 

The departments of education of the 
various communities and cities provide 
public elementary and high schools. 
Special schools and institutes give courses 
in the building trade and machine-shop 
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training. Cities engaged in special in- 
dustries, such as textile, ceramic, or wood- 
carving, have special schools. There 
are arts and crafts schools for women. 
When the public school education of the 
child is completed, there are the continu- 
ation schools. In the upper grades the 
firls are taught cooking. School physi- 
cians examine the children, and cases of 
ill health and disease are reported by 
them to the teachers and parents. 

For the: laboring classes people’s res- 
taurants and coffee-houses are opened, 
these at the same time serving as substi- 
tutes for the saloons. 

For instruction and information in 
legal matters many cities maintain bu- 
reaus and consulting stations. 

Almost every city has its own munici- 
pal theater, and most of the large cities 
their own concert halls, conductors, and 
orchestras. Inthe opinion of Dr. Wilms, 
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all this civic foresight shows the growing 
tendency towards municipal ownership 
of public utilities in order to administer 
them in the best interests of the commu- 
nities. 

Those who studied the exhibits of the 
German cities at the St. Louis Exposi- 
tion could not fail to be impressed with 
the courage and completeness of the 
plans, and the determination of the au- 
thorities to make their municipalitiescivic 
homes provided with all the comforts 
and adornments of the individual home. 
The movement is growing with cumula- 
tive force, based on a substantial foun- 
dation of Teutonic thoroughness and 
science, because everywhere, in large 
cities and small towns, the autherities 
have expert economists working out the 
social, industrial, and economic problems 
that confront the cities in every phase of 
human progress. 


IMPRESSIONS OF A CARELESS 


TRAVELER 
SOME LIGHT FROM THE LAMP OF EXPERIENCE 


HEN the course of events has 
\ \) brought an undeveloped race 
under the government of a 
superior race, what is the duty of the 
superior race? ‘To this question threé 
answers are given: first, that duty de- 
mands that the undeveloped race be left 
to its own self-development under a sys- 
tem of self-government; second, that the 
superior race govern the undeveloped 
race—of course justly and for the benefit 
of the governed ; third, that it undertake 
to teach the undeveloped race self-gov- 
ernment, and govern it meanwhile for 
the purpose of developing such power of 
self-government. All three methods can 
be seen in operation in the West Indies, 
and the respective results of each method 
can there be studied. 


Santo Domingo is “independent.” We 
did not land at Santo Domingo; but one 
incident in our voyage served to indicate 
the degree of commercial prosperity 


which “ independence ” has given to this 
undeveloped people. I asked our captain 
if we should sail within sight of its coast. 
“ Hardly,” he replied. ‘° We have to keep 
at a distance from the shore, for the coast 
is not charted and is not safe.”” ‘The fact 
that the coast is uncharted was noted on 
a chart of the West Indies which I car- 
ried with me, and although at night we 
were within sight of its lights had there 
been any, I saw but one light at night 
and no lighthouse by day at the one time 
when we passed near Port au Prince, its 
principal port. In this respect at least 
the independence of a _ semi-barbaric 
people has kept Santo Domingo a century 
behind its neighbors. Whether the right 


to be independent belongs to a people 
whose independence involvescommercial 
peril to the commercial world, because 
they lack either the intelligence or the 
public spirit to chart their coast and light 
their headlands, is a question in inter- 
national ethics which I| will not discuss, 
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If it were in discussion, I should take the 
negative. The internal administration of 
this independent republic is no_ better 
than its fulfillment of its international 
duties. Mr. Ober, in his admirable guide- 
book to the West Indies—‘ Our West 
Indian Neighbors ’—gives a pitiful pic- 
ture of conditions in Santo Domingo, 
conditions which are apparently groWing 
worse rather than better. At. Port au 
Prince, he says, “ every one throws his 
refuse before his door, . . . pools of 
stagnant water obstruct the streets every- 
where; .. . there are few good buildings 
in the town and none in the country, the 
torch of the incendiary being constantly 
applied. . . . As God made it, Hayti 
is a dream of delight ; as the black man 
has defiled it, no white person can live 
there and be content. Its great 
structures erected by the French of the 
eighteenth century are shapeless heaps 
of brick and stone, while the fountains 
they provided are choked, the aqueducts 
they constructed in ruins, and the gar- 
dens they laid out gone to decay. ... 
The gutters are filled with filth, the air 
tainted with pestilential emanations.” 
That appears to me too high a price to 
pay for political independence. It is a 
misnomer to call this self-government ; 
it is anarchy—self-no-government. 


Barbados, Trinidad, and Jamaiea af- 
ford illustrations of the working of the 
second method: the permanent govern- 
ment of an undeveloped people by a 
superior race. ‘The government ts eriti- 
cised as expensive. Mr. Ober gives the 
following figures as to the expenses of 
government in Trinidad: ‘“ A governor 
at $25,000 per annum, an attorney-gen- 
eral at $7,500, acolonial secretary and a 
director of public works at $6,000 each, 
and fifteen other public servants with 
salaries ranging from $3,000 to $5,000 
apiece ;” and they rule over “less than 
half a million inhabitants.’ Whether 
this is extravagance or not I cannot 
judge. Governing a subject race is al- 
Ways expensive business if it is well 
done. The governing country must 
either pay good salaries for good men 
or poor salaries for poor men. Office 
in a colony does not appeal to political 
ambition, for it is rarely in the line of 


promotion to better office at home; and 
political missionaries who will go for the 
love of humanity are not numerous, nor 
are such men available on small salaries 
unless they have independent incomes. 
Bureaucratic government is always more 
expensive than democratic government; 
it may be better, but it costs more. The 
salaries we are paying our officials at 
Porto Rico appear to me as much too 
little as the salaries paid in Trinidad by 
Great Britain may be toogreat. Extrav- 
agant or not, the English governments in 
the West Indies appeared to me good— 
as governments, ‘That is, persons and 
property are well protected ; disorder is 
rare; crimes of violence are far less fre- 
quent than in those portions of our own 
country in which the population is as 
mixed in character as it is in all the 
West Indies; the roads are excellent, far 
superior to the average roads in even the 
well-settled States of the Union. Sani- 
tation is excellent; ‘the streets of the 
cities are clean; the public buildings 
adequate without being elegant; the 
wharves are in good condition, the 
coasts well charted and well lighted. 
But when one turns his attention to the 
private and personal aspects of life, the 
indications are not equally encouraging. 
The houses of the poorer people are 
decidedly poor; one-roomed cottages 
are common; clothes are generally un- 
kempt, and in the case of boys of consid- 
erable age,in the southern West Indies, 
hardly sufficient to conform to the canons 
of propriety, though none atall would be 
quite adequate for comfort. I visited no 
schools in these colonies; but the school- 
houses which we passed did not gener- 
ally indicate high educational standards; 
neither, with some notable exceptions, 
did the pupils whom we saw going to 
school or the books they carried in their 
hands. Ina word, the people appeared 
to be well governed but not to be in 
any process of individual development. 
They appeared contented but not ambi- 
tious; happy but not aspiring. Port- 
of-Spain as we saw it did not differ 
materially from Port-of-Spain as Charles 
Kingsley saw it In 1871. He expected 
that the Botanic Gardens of that city 
“will become a Tropic Garden of the 
Tuileries, alive at five o’clock every 
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evening with human flowers of every 
hue.” In fact, they were in 1906 much 
what they were thirty-odd years before, 
when he visited them. Under self- 
government life and character in Hayti 
and Santo Domingo have retrograded; 
under bureaucratic government life and 
character in the English West Indies 
have remained very nearly stationary. 


America has attempted in the West 
Indies a third method, that of educating 
a people for self-government and mean- 
while exercising just as little government 
over them as is consistent with carrying 
through the educative process without 
suffering them to relapse into anarchy 
and barbarism. This we have done, 
though by different methods, both in 
Cuba and Porto Rico. In Cuba, toa 
people that had lived for centuries under 
a government administered for the ben- 
efit of the governors, we set an example 
of a government administered for the 
benefit of the governed. It was at first 
purely autocratic. Our military authori- 
ties prescribed the rules and compelled 
obedience to them. A city police was 
established ; life and property were made 
safe; order was maintained; brigandage in 
the country was repressed; the city streets 
were paved and cleaned ; sanitation was 
enforced; house-cleaning was required 
from each individual householder; the 
corrupt and irregular tolls levied at 
the custom-houses were brought to an 
end; courts of justice were established ; 
schools for the children of the common 
people were opened ; in short, an object- 
lesson in civilized government was given 
to a people that had never known what 
civilized government is. Then we left 
them to themselves, subject to certain 
restrictions, in form voluntarily agreed 
upon by a treaty, in fact imposed upon 
them as a condition of our withdrawal 
and their independence. ‘These restric- 
tions involved an obligation on their 
part to maintain a certain sanitary stand- 
ard and to keep from national insolvency, 
and on our part to protect them from 
extravagant expenditures, from revolu- 
tions at home and from invasion from 
abroad. Cuba has not only been given 
her independence but has been furnished 
with standards of life by America, and 
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her independence is modified by the 
mutual obligations assumed both by her 
and by ourselves in the quasi-protecto- 
rate which has been established. And 
no one can spend even a day in Havana 
without seeing, not only the reforms 
which have been accomplished in the 
past, but also the impulse toward prog- 
ress in the present. In the cleanliness 
of the streets, in the public improve- 
ments under way, in the condition of the 
well-clad children going to and from 
their schools, in the chance conversa- 
tions with salesmen in the shops, in the 
tone of the daily press, in the general 
air of hopefulness which one meets at 
every turn, there is abundant evidence 
that the face of Cuba is set toward the 
future. She is not only governed well, 
she is growing well. 


What are the feelings of the Cubans 
toward the Americans? I asked this 
question of some residents whom I 
chanced to meet, and, without quoting 
any one conversation, I can give my 
own resultant impression. ‘This is that 
the feelings are contradictory. There is 
a real feeling of gratitude to America, 
but it approximates what the philoso- 
phers call a sub-conscious feeling. I 
believe it will eventually assert itself and 
dominate the other and more superficial 
feeling of resentment. ‘This feeling of 
resentment is due to two causes. It is 
partly a pique; the Cubans cre a pro. 
race, and would like to believe that they 
had won their independence themselves ; 
they resent the notion that it has been 
won for them and given to them by their 
stronger neighbor. ‘They know thatthis 
is true; but they do not like the truth. 
Pique would probably soon disappear 
were it not for the attitude of some 
Americans engaged in commercial ven- 
tures in Cuba, who assume that aggress- 
ive air of superiority which makes both 
Brother Jonathan and John Bull pecu- 
liarly offensive to foreigners, and espe- 
cially so to the Latin races. At present 
there is little or no inclination discover- 
able among the Cubans for any closer 
relation between Cuba and the United 
States than now exists; curiously, this 
inclination is more-.to be found among 
the Spaniards than the native Cubans. 
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Curiously, too, while the old aristocratic 
Spaniards are gradually returning to 
their native land, there is a considerable 
Spanish emigration of the peasant class 
setting toward Cuba, and this 1s opening 
up the country and promising it a future 
agricultural development such as it never 
knew under Spanish domination. <A 
striking evidence of the improved pohiti- 
cal and industrial conditions of the island 
is furnished by this fact that Spaniards 


are immigrating in considerable numbers 
into Cuba now that Spain has been ex- 
pelled from the island. And it also 
furnishes a striking illustration of the 
benefits of coupling government with 
education in self-government. I didnot 
learn that there was any movement of 
population toward either Santo Domingo 
or the English West Indies. Of Porto 
Rico I will speak in my next letter. 
L. A. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S MASTERY 
OF 


LTHOUGH Abraham Lincoln 
A has been the subject of innu- 

merable biographies, memoirs, 
and studies, the appearance of a new 
book dealing with his life and works is 
certain to arouse interest. There is 
much in his personality and career con- 
cerning which the last word is far from 
said, and there is thus always the hope 
that the latest writer will give to the 
world some hitherto undiscovered facts 
illuminating the unplumbed depths of 
his transcendent genius; or will at least 
so present and interpret known facets in 
the light of chronological distance as to 
invest the life of the Great Emancipator 
with a richer significance to a generation 
that knew him not. Doing neither of 
these things, no book on Lincoln need 
be written at this day, save, of course, 
to meet the requirements of some bio- 
graphical series. Consequently, the lat- 
ter-day aspirant to Lincoln portraiture 
must be prepared to encounter the most 
rigid criticism and to be unsparingly 
condemned if he fail to increase our 
knowledge in the one way or the other. 
Applying the first test to the most re- 
cently published study of Lincoln— 
Alonzo Rothschild’s “ Lincoln, Master 
of Men ”’—the verdict cannot be other 
than adverse. It is evident that Mr. 
Rothschild has spared no pains to make 
himself acquainted with all that has been 
written and said of the giant whose 
character he would elucidate ; his list of 


' Lincoln, Master of Men. By Alonzo Rothschild. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. $3, net. 


references, indeed, is perhaps the most 
extensive that has yet been compiled in 
connection with a Lincoln biography. 
But his delving into sources has been 
productive of nothing new in the way of 
concrete data—he has merely brought 
together for his own purposes the salient 
and the illustrative to be found in such 
readily accessible works as the writings 
of Nicolay and Hay, Herndon, Lamon, 
Morse, Barrett, Browne, Conway, and 
McClure. His book, therefore, must 
stand or fall as it fulfills or fails to fulfill 
the second condition. 

The first few pages give rise to the 
suspicion that it is certain to labor 
throughout under a heavy handicap, and 
this suspicion grows as the plan of the 
work develops. What Mr. Rothschild 
does is to apply to a sustained piece of 
biographical writing the idea on which 
brief biographical essays are frequently 
based. ‘This is the elaboration, not of 
the several characteristics, but of what 
the writer deems the predominating 
characteristic, of his hero. In the pres- 
ent instance the emphasis is laid upon 
the quality of masterfulness which was 
such a distinctive element in Lincoln’s 
composition, and which Mr. Rothschild 
is confident provides the key to his 
amazing success in handling the colossal 
problems of the Civil War and all the 
lesser problems so _ happily solved. 
Earlier biographers have, of course, laid 
greater or less stress upon the master- 
fulness of Lincoln, but none to the de- 
gree found in Mr. Rothschild’s pages, 
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His object it is to show how this quality 
was developed and how it found expres- 
sion in the successive stages of Lincoln’s 
career. For this.purpose he divides his 
book into eight chapters, in each of 
which attention is focused on _ the 
selected trait. The first chapter treats 
of Lincoln’s childhood and youth, his 
backwoods, river, and store-tending days ; 
and we are made to realize with peculiar 
clearness the truth that even in this 
epoch of “ pulling and wooling ” Lincoln 
had acquired to a remarkable extent the 
rudiments of mastery, had learned that 
he who would control others must first 
control himself, and already appreciated 
the potency of tact. ‘Then, under the 
caption of “ Love, War, and Politics,” 
follows an account of his courtship and 
marriage, his first taste of the sweets and 
responsibilities of office as Captain of 
the New Salem militia company in the 
Black Hawk War, and the early stirrings 
of his political ambitions. ‘The story of 
his long rivalry with Douglas is next 
told; and here occurs a passage lending 
itself admirably to quotation, and de- 
serving repetition as illustrative of the 
felicity of thought and expression that 


gives charm to all of Mr. Rothschild’s 
pages: 

The early encounters and controversies of 
Lincoln were insignificant when compared 
to the rivalry that existed for almost twenty- 
five years between him and Stephen A. 
Douglas. First as enthusiastic adherents of 
opposing parties, and later as acknowledged 
leaders of these parties, they so conducted 
themselves that the orbits of their political 
ambitions crossed and recrossed each other. 
The star of Douglas was generally in the 
ascendant. He became successively State’s 
Attorney, Member of the Illinois Legislature, 
Register of the Land Office at Springfield, 
Secretary of State for Illinois, Judge of the 
Supreme Court of that State, Member of 
Congress, and United States Senator. His 
rival’s planet, on the other hand, showed 
during that same period the comparatively 
meager glory of four terms in the State 
Legislature and one in the Lower House of 
Congress. Yet the inferior light, swinging 
in season and out across the pathway of the 
other, became steadily brighter in the re- 
flected rays of the larger luminary, until sud- 
denly they presented a singular phenomenon. 
The lesser became the greater, for while the 
one had grown the other had diminished ; 
and the rising orb, throwing off at last tne 
borrowed beams, shone by its own intense 
power—so intense, indeed, that as its splen- 
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dor spread the waning star went out in total 
eclipse. 


The Douglas chapter includes, as may 
be expected, a comprehensive survey of 
the unforgetable debates, and also ad- 
vances the narrative to Lincoln’s nomina- 
tion for the Presidency by the Chicago 
Convention, his campaign, and his elec- 
tion. ‘Thereafter Mr. Rothschild adopts 
the topical in place of the chronological 
method. The fourth chapter, suggest- 
ively entitled “ The Power Behind the 
Throne,” discussés the relations between 
the great President and his great Secre- 
tary of State, William H. Seward; the 
fifth, the conduct of Salmon P. Chase 
when Secretary of the Treasury and the 
way Lincoln handled him; the sixth, 
Lincoln’s attitude to his War Secretary, 
Edwin M. Stanton; the seventh and, 
eighth, Lincoln’s treatment of his insub- 
ordinate military aides, John C. Fremont 
and George B. McClellan. Always the 
effort is to impress upon the reader's 
consciousness the latent strength, the 
steadfastness of purpose, and the indom- 
itable will of Lincoln; and there can be 
no question of Mr. Rothschild’s success 
in this respect. But the dangers inher- 
ent in this form of biogrzphical writirg 
are obvious. There is the danger, chiefly, 
of presenting an erroneous, a one-sided 
view of the subject. This Mr. Rothschild 
does not wholly escape, although his 
work abounds in passages revealing the 
ideality, the magnanimity, the kindliness, 
the honesty of Lincoln. He is likewise 
open to criticism in his delineation of 
the men whose policies and purposes at 
times clashed with Lincoln’s. Especially 
does he seem unfair to Seward and Mc- 
Clellan ; and his picture of the relations 
between Lincoln and his Cabinet as a 
whole is hardly short of misleading. 

But in spite of these defects his work 
undoubtedly assists to more adequate 
appieciation of the greatness of Lin- 
coln’s achievement. It has been said 
that the more Lincoln’s career is studied 
the more impressive seems his success, 
and Mr. Rothschild’s treatise assuredly 
bears out this statement, Nor does he, 
be it noted, write as an apologist or in- 
discriminating hero-worshiper, although 
he does write at all times with frank 
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sympathy. His style, as the paragraph 
quoted shows sufficiently, is singularly 
attractive, and appeals, as biographical 
and historical writing always should ap- 
peal, to the imagination of the reader. 
Certainly Lincoln has had few biograph- 
ers so capable from the standpoint either 


of insight or literary workmanship. For 
these reasons, Mr. Rothschild’s volume 
is deserving of a warm welcome from 
all who would better their acquaintance 
with the immortal chieftain whose genius 
brought the Nation safely through the 
gravest crisis of its history. 


JOHN WESLEY’ 


r ‘HE student who desires out of a 
mass of material to construct his 
own portrait of John Wesley will 

go, of course, to the life by Tyerman, 

and to so much of John Wesley’s jour- 
nals as have been printed. But the 
reader who desires to see a pen-and- 
ink portrait by a literary artist will find 
it in this volume by Professor Winches- 
ter. Comparisons are difficult as well as 
odious, but we are inclined to the belief 
that this is, all things considered, the 
best biography of John Wesley. Pro- 
fessor Winchester is critical and yet 
judicial, sympathetic but not eulogistic ; 
he recognizes Wesley’s limitations and 
his defects, but is not by them blinded 
to his moral virtues and his intellectual 
genius ; and he writes in a style which 
is luminors without being rhetorical, 
warm without being emotional, and sim- 
ple without being commonplace. 
Methodism was a movement from a 
narrow ecclesiasticism to a broad catholi- 
cism, from a class religion to a demo- 
cratic religion, from a religion of legal- 
ism to a religion of the spirit. John 

Wesley was its founder and its leader 

because he himself passed through the 

transitions through which it was needful 
that the English people should pass. 

Beginning life as a High Churchman, he 

became a Broad Churchman ; beginning 

life as a legalist, he became an apostle 
of spiritual liberty ; always a cultivated 
gentleman, he gave himself to a ministry 
to the unkempt, stolid, ard unintelligent 
masses of a peculiarly unimpressionable 
people. 

There is no space here to trace the 
process of spiritual development in John 

Wesley, the narrow, legalistic High 


' The Life of John Wesley. By C. T. Winchester, 
Professor of English Literature in Wesleyan Univer. 
sity. With Portraits. The Macmillan Company, 
New York 


Churchman, that made him the broad, 
spiritual, catholic, Christian evangelist. 
Suffice it to say that it brought him to 
his fundamental faith, which was with 
him at once a doctrine and an experi- 
ence. “The religious man,” says Pro- 
fessor Winchester, “is the man filled 
with a sense of the presence of God and 
of the force of spiritual laws, ere and 
now, convinced of an immediate relation 
between himself and the Supreme Being.” 
John Wesley passed from a traditional 
belief in a mediate relationship with 
God, furnished by the Bible and the 
Church, to this living faith in the imme- 
diate relationship between the soul and 
God ; and this, which became for him a 
personal experience, became also for 
him a catholic doctrine. ‘That is, he 
believed that this was an experience 
possible to all men; that in all men was 
a spiritual potentiality ; and that all that 
was needed to make of any. man, how- 
ever uncultured, a child of God, was, on 
the one hand, an arousing of this spirit- 
ual capacity in him, and, on the other, 
his loyal acceptance and obedience to 
the divine voice thus awakened within 
his own soul. Out of this experience 
would grow naturally and inevitably an 
ethical righteousness. Such an experi- 
ence was not, in John Wesley’s belief, 
confined to the elect—in this respect he 
differed from the Calvinist; nor to the 
cultivated—in this respect he differed 
from the Church of England folk; nor 
to the morally cultured—in this respect 
he differed from the Puritans. ‘The story 
of his life-work is the story of the prac- 
tical effect of this faith in the spiritual 
possibility of all men on the undeveloped 
classes of England in a notably unspir- 
itual epoch. ‘The open-minded philoso- 
pher, however little he may be inclined 
to mysticism, can hardly fail to recognize 
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that there is much in the story of John 
Wesley’s career to give ground for his 
spiritual convictions. 

The most natural explanation of his 
extraordinary physical endurance is that 
the spirit has a power over the body 
greater than has been usually attributed 
to it’ He was a little man, “ barely five 
feet six inches in height,” and spare as 
well as short. He was anything but an 
athlete, and his early life certainly did 
nothing to develop in him remarkable 
physical powers. And yet he seemed to 
possess such powers. He died in the 
eighty-eighth year of his age, and his last 
birthday he wrote in his diary, “ For 
above eighty-six years I found none of 
the infirmities of age; my eyes did not 
wax dim, neither was my natural strength 
abated.” Yet he had used his body to 
a degree rare in human history. “In 
the fifty years of his itinerant life he 
preached over fifty thousand times—an 
average of some fifteen sermons a week.” 
“The distances he had to travel made 
him a hard rider;” yet “his saddle was 
his study; most of his miscellaneous 
reading was done on horseback.” And 
it was very miscellaneous. Nothing in 
literature that was of any value came 
amiss to him. ‘“ He was familiar not 
only with the great works of his own 
literature, but with those of the Greek, 
Latin, Italian, Krench, German, and he 
had a good reading knowledge of Span- 
ish. Among the authors of classic rank 
whom he mentions in the Journal—and 
that not merely by a word of quotation 
or an incidental reference, but in a way 
to indicate that he was actually reading 
them at the time or had long been familiar 
with them—are Homer, Plato, Xenophon, 
Demosthenes, Anacreon; Lucien, Virgil, 
Cicero, Juvenal. Horace, Aristo, ‘Tasso ; 
Voltaire, Rousseau; Shakespeare, Mil- 
ton, Cowley, Dryden, Locke, Pope, Swift, 
Prior, Young, ‘Thomson, Gray, Sterne, 
Johnson, Ossian. And this is by no 
means a complete list.” In brief, John 
Wesley ‘‘ was a scholar of the old school. 
He could stand Macaulay’s test of a 
scholar——-he could read Greek with his 
feet on the fender.” ‘That aman should 
be able to ride from thirty to sixty 
miles a day, preach fifteen sermons a 
week, devote the interim to personal 
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conferences, carry on an executive and 
administrative work which resulted in 
the creation of one of the great ecclesi- 
astical organizations of the world, and at 
the same time not only keep up such a 
wide range of reading but also an inter- 
est in such a wide range of themes, and 
this though his body gave no indication 
of notable physical powers, but rather 
the reverse, furnishes no mean support 
for his theory of the power of the spirit- 
ual nature over the physical. 

But this is only one of the evidences 
of the truth of his postulate which his 
life affords. His power over other men 
furnishes a still stronger evidence point- 
ing in the same direction. His preach- 
ing was simple, undramatic, unrhetorical. 
He had none of the devices of the elo- 
cutionist. ‘ Whether preaching in St. 
Mary’s at Oxford, or under the open sky 
at Gwennep in Cornwall, he was always 
the same quiet, refined, but plain-speak- 
ing man.” ‘Though his audience was 
numbered by thousands, he spoke to 
each individual. ‘Said John Nelson, 
when he first heard him, ‘ He made my 
heart beat like the pendulum of a clock. 
I thought he spoke to no one but me. 
This man can tell the secrets of the 
heart.’” Nor was it only nor chiefly 
the spiritually cultured whom he reached. 
The lowest of the low often constituted 
a large element, if not the largest ele- 
ment, in his congregations. Here is a 
snapshot of some typical hearers: “ One 
day, as he was going to preach on a 
common near Chowder, twenty or thirty 
children ran about him like some dumb, 
hungry animals. They were only just 
not naked. ‘The eldest. a girl of fifteen, 
had only a piece of ragged blanket hang- 
ing upon her, and a dirty cap upon her 
head.” But he rarely, it would probably 
be safe to say never, appealed to the 
lower and meaner motives of his audi- 
tors. “It is evident that if Wesley led 
these tradesmen and cobblers and smug- 
glers to feel that they were sinners and 
needed somehow to get rid of their sin, 
he did it not by threats, seldom even by 
warnings. He preached, rather, the love 
of God to man, because his own heart 
was filled with a great love and pity for 
his sinning and suffering fellows.” Not 
even Channing was more persistent in 
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his assumption that in all men, even the 
most degraded, there is a spark of divin- 
ity, than was Wesley ; and his success in 
blowing this spark into the flame is 
attested by the rise and progress of 
Methodism in his lifetime. 

Nor was this spiritual faith in man a 
mystical and unpractical enthusiasm. It 
is a common notion in our time that 
physical improvement, secular education, 
and ethical culture must precede spir- 
itual life. Wesley was not indifferent to 
physical conditions—he was a pioneer 
in the modern movement for the estab- 
lishment of dispensaries for the poor, 
and was actively interested in industrial 
and social reform, and was one of the 
earliest advocates of popular education. 
He insisted on good citizenship as a part 
of religion, and vigorously assailed smug- 
gling and bribery as irreligious. But 
this insistence on the homely practical 
virtues was not as a prerequisite to spir- 
itual experience, but as a product of it. 
And the spiritual experience which his 
ministry inspired did in fact produce the 
homely practical virtues, and because of 
this fact Methodism made its way in 
spite of the opposition of mobs and 
the churchmen. Some Methodists were 
arraigned before a magistrate. He called 
on their accusers to specify their com- 
plaints. ‘ Said an old man, ‘ Please your 
worship. they have converted my wife. 
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Till she went among them she had such 
a tongue! And now she is quiet as a 
lamb.’ ‘Carry them back, carry them 
back,’ said the justice, ‘and let them 
convert every scold in the town.’” Itis 
safe to say that the ethical result of the 
Methodist movement on the English 
people was one of the principal factors 
which operated to save England from 
the revolution which devastated France, 
and not unreasonable to find in so large 
and so beneficent result an evidence of 
the truth of Wesley’s assumption of a 
divine nature in all men that will answer 
to the direct appeal of one who possesses 
a genuine spiritual experience and knows 
how to give expression to it. 

There are a number of dramatic illus- 
trations of the power of Mr. Wesley now 
over mobs, now over individuals, for 
which, in our judgment, philosophy can 
offer no better explanation than the 
acceptance of John Wesley’s postulate 
of the reality and forcefulmess of the 
spiritual nature in man. But the limits 
of our space forbid further quotation. 
We hope that this notice may have the 
effect of sending our readers to Professor 
Winchester’s volume ; they will find in it 
an inspiration to courage, to common 
sense, to a catholic spirit, and, above all, 
to that faith in the spiritual life which is 
the fundamental secret of power in the 
Christian Church, 


Letters to The Outlook 


HOW TO BE BLIND 


Reading Helen Keller’s article in The 
Outlook for April 28, | was sorry to see no 
mention of the institution maintained in Oak- 
land, California, by the State, for the benefit 
of the class for whom she pleads. 

A peculiar interest attaches to this home, 
as its Superintendent, Joseph Sanders, has 
personally demonstrated “ How to be Blind” 
and at the same time to be an exceptionally 
useful citizen. Losing his sight at eleven 
years of age, he was sent to the Pennsylvania 
Institution for the Blind, where he set out to 
become not only self-supporting but to be a 
help to others. 

In five years he acquired a fair practical 
literary education and mastered the trades 
of broom and mattress making, hammock, 


rag carpet, and mat weaving ; he then became 
a teacher and later assistant superintendent 
in the Industrial Home established in Phila- 
delphia by a blind man. Hearing of his 
qualifications, twenty-one years ago the pro- 
moters of the California Home for the Adult 
Blind asked him to come here on a year’s 
leave of absence to organize its workshops ; 
the leave of absence was extended till, before 
the end of the fourth year, he was made 
superintendent, which place he has filled ever 
since with great ability, with the unfortunate 
exception of three years and a half when 
political influence displaced him, the Home 
suffering pecuniary loss and general deterio- 
ration thereby. His return caused the re- 
opening of shops and re-establishment of 
former conditions. 

The institution is regarded as a model of 
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its kind, inquiries coming from many States 
and some foreign countries regarding its 
methods. The inmates are not paupers ; 
their work is of excellent quality, finding 
ready market. It includes, besides the trades 
before mentioned, the caning of chairs, and 
the workers are proud of their skill. They 
are paid for their labors, $27,000 having been 
earned by them in the last six years anda 
half. Some -have bank accounts; all go 
neatly clad and have an air of self-respect. 
Mr. Sanders is a skillful teacher as well as a 
capable man of business. Knowing the diff- 
culties in the way of his adult pupils, he has 
patience and sympathy, and his success is a 
cheering example. He has so far overcome 
the handicap of his infirmity as to enjoy the 
sports of swimming, skating, and fishing. 
There is an average of eighty-five men and 
twenty-five inmates in the Home, and during 
the recent earthquake they showed that they 
had effectually learned “* How to be Blind ” 
by meeting the shock quite as calmly as their 
more fortunate neighbors, only two out of 
the one hundred and ten becoming seriously 
unnerved. M. F. M. 
Oakland, California. 


THE NEW SENATOR FROM KANSAS 


In your notice of the new Kansas Senator 
you commend Governor Hoch’s appointment 
of Mr. Coburn, who declined, but do not seem 
to favor so strongly Judge Benson’s appoint- 
ment. It is to be supposed that the Gov- 
ernor was moved by the same purpose in 
both of the appointments. Judge Benson is 
aman of the highest character and of fine 
ability, and I see no reason why he will not 
only make a dignified but also a forceful 
Senator. Some strong and good men are 
candidates for the place, but most of them 
are active politicians. Governor Hoch says 
that “the people are immensely pleased 
with the appointment of Mr. Coburn and 
Judge Benson, and even the politicians are 
now pretending to be,” and there is good 
reason to believe that Judge Benson may have 
a good chance for election by the next Legis- 
lature. 

Mr. Benson was a private soldier in the 
Civil War. He was shot through the body 
at Chancellorsville and left for dead on the 
field. He was afterwards taken to the hos- 
pital, and while there was commissioned as a 
lieutenant for his gallant conduct. He was 
promoted to be captain and major. He has 
been active in church and temperance work 
and in favor of the best things in Church 
and State. .While a modest man, he is ca- 
pable of making strong and truly eloquent 
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speeches on the great questions of the day 
that will give him high rank in the United 
States Senate. DUNCAN C. MILNER. 


MOSQUITOES ON THE ISTHMUS 


The editorial columns of The Outlook 
on several occasions during the past few 
weeks have, on the subject of the Panama 
Canal, made reference to the artificial lake 
in the lock canal plan as possibly proving a 
source of propagation of mosquitoes, and 
thereby an agent for the spread of malaria 
and yellow fever. 

In your number for June 23, 1906, just 
received, you state that a “reply had been 
made, whether scientifically accurate or not,” 
that “ such a lake as proposed does not con- 
stitute a breeding-place for mosquitoes.” 

By this time | suppose the “ scientific ” 
reason has been given you, which I think 
should have been stated. 

Such a lake of water, as proposed in the 
lock canal plan, supplied by a river like the 
Chagres, will naturally be stocked with fish, 
particularly the small minnow variety. 

It is a known fact that such fish feed on 
larve, should any be present, so that such 
larve can never develop into mosquitoes. 
Certainly, if the lake has no fish, it can easily 
be stocked to solve the problem. 

If mosquito larvz develop in such a lake, 
they will be found at the edge of the water, 
where the small fish also abound. 

R. H. von Ezporr, 
Passed Asst. Surgeon U. S. Public Health 
and Marine Hospital Service. 

Havana, Cuba. 


AN OPPORTUNITY TO LEND A HAND 


With every summer I am glad to ask those 
people in New England who read The 
Outlook to contribute what they will to our 
Outing Fund. 

With this money we are able to send to 
the country people who have been left by 
other agencies in the close summer life of 
Boston, ata time when daily work for every- 
body ceases, at a time when God’s own air 
as found by the way and in the woods seems 
more precious than ever. 

Our enterprise generally is for old men, 
and in past years your readers have given 
new courage to many of those whom they 
have enabled us to send out from Boston 
upon country farms. So, without the least 
hesitation, I ask our old friends and our new 
friends to help us in our Outing Fund. 

EDWARD E. HALE, 
President of the Lend a Hand Society. 
1 Beacon Street, Boston. 
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THE OUTLOOK ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


Do You Make 
Enough 


Does your work at counter, 
bench or desk pay you as much 
as you want or need? Are you 
being squeezed to death socially 
and intellectually because you 
have so little money for the 
things and the life that would 
broaden and develop you? 

Make some systematic use of 
your spare time. ‘Take a cer- 
tain part of each day or evening 
and earn large sums in commis- 
sions, rebates, bonuses and prizes 
making yearly sales for THE 
Lapies Home JouRNAL and 
THE SATURDAY EVENING Post. 

Any man or woman, young 
or old, and boy or girl, who 
wants to “get on” can “get”’ 
with the help-our sales depart- 
ment will give them as its rep- 
resentative. 

Do you make $1500 a year? 
Many of our salesmen and sales- 
women make that and more. 
It is not “canvassing.” It is a 
well-paid, respected and liberal- 
izing business. 

Write us for information. 


THe CuRTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
3884-E Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Your Old Piano 


In many a home there stands an old piano 
which is used but seldom now. 

If you have such a piano why not trade it in, in 
exchange fora Farrand Cecilian Piano, 
which is a high grade upright piano of won- 
derfully clear, sweet tone, and with the mech- 
anism of the Metal Action Cecilian 
Piano Player built inside the case. This 
wonderful piano can be played with the fingers 
just like any ordinary piano, or it can be 
played by means of the Cecilian player mech- 


anism which is built into it, and thus becomes 
a means of pleasure and enjoyment for the 
entire family. 

' We will take your old piano in exchange at 
its full value, and if you desire you can pay 
the balance in easy monthly installments. The 
price is $675.00. Write us for further par- 
ticulars. 


THE FARRAND COMPANY 


Detroit, Mich. London, Eng. 


Paris, France 


THE 
THOUSAND 
ISLANDS 


are more attractive than ever this sea- 
son. The New York Central Lines’ Four- 
Track Series No. 10,“‘ The St. Lawrence 
River from the Thousand Islands to the 
Saguenay,” contains the finest map ever 
made of this region. Copy will be sent 
free, postpaid, on receipt of a two-cent 
stamp by George H. Daniels, Manager, 
Room 23, General Advertising Department, 
Grand Central Station, New York. The 


“ America’s Greatest Railroad” 


REACH THE THOUSAND ISLANDS 
FROM EVERY DIRECTION 


C. F. DALY, Passenger Traffic Manager 
NEW YORK 


| 
NEW YORK 
(EN TAY 
LINES 


THE OUTLOOK ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


DOCTOR’S SHIFT 


Now Gets Along Without It 


A physician says: “ Until last fall 1 used to eat meat for 
my breakfast and suffered with indigestion until the meat 
had passed from the stomach. 

“ Last fall 1 began the use of Grape-Nuts for breakfast and 
very soon found I could do without meat, for my body got all 
the nourishment necessary from the Grape-Nuts and since 
then ] have not had any indigestion and am feeling better and 
have increased in weight. 

“Since finding the benefit I derived from Grape-Nuts I 
have prescribed the food for all of my patients suffering from 
indigestion or over-feeding and also for those recovering from 
disease where I want a food easy to take and certain to digest 
and which will not overtax the stomach. 

“ T always find the results I look for when I prescribe Grape- 
Nuts. For ethical reasons please omit my name.” Name 
given by mail by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

The reason for the wonderful amount of nutriment and the 
easy digestion of Grape-Nuts 1s not hard to find. 

In the first place, the starchy part of the wheat and barley 
goes through various processes of cooking, to perfectly change 
the starch into Dextrose or Post Sugar, 1n which state it is 
ready to be easily absorbed by the blood. The parts in the 
wheat and barley which Nature can make use of for rebuilding 
brain and nerve centers are retained in this remarkable food, 
and thus the human body is supplied with the powerful 
strength producers so easily noticed after one has eaten 
Grape-Nuts each day for a week or 10 days. “ There’s a 
reason.” 

Get the little book, “ The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 


Are You Getting 
Qn Your Money 


It must have occurred to you time and time 
again that there was some way of investing 
your savings where they wanke earn 5% per 
year and be entirely free from the dangers of 
speculation. 

Learn the facts regarding the non-speculative 
business of the Industrial Savings and Loan 
Company, which has been established over 
thirteen years, and during all this time has 
never paid less than 


5% per year on savings accounts 


Earnings reckoned for every day your no1ey 
is in our care—no matter when received or 
when withdrawn. Always subject to your con- 
trol. Earnings remitted quarterly, semi-annu- 
ally, by check, or compounded as desired. 


Under New York Banking 
Department Supervi_ion 


Assets $1,750,000 


Let us send you full 
particulars, which will 
show you how we have 
paid others 5% on their 
savings and are able to 
pay 5% on yours. 


Industrial Savings 
and Loan Co. 


10 Times Building 
Broadway, New York 


Shirt-Waist Sale 


This sale of Shirt-Waists will last only a few weeks 
longer, and it is advisable for you to order at once 
if you wish to take advantage of it. 

You can pay a great deal more than the prices we 
ask and get shirt-waists not half so good as those 
we offer. 

Our styles have been selected from the prettiest and 
most fashionable that New York artists have designed 
for the Summer season. 

The waists are made of Batistes, Lawns and Nets, 
beautifully embroidered and trimmed. 


This waist 
No.175M.M. wast 
lawn responds to many 
serviceable needs. The 
entire front 1s tucked in 
graduated yoke depth, 
and full length tucks vary 
the severity of the back. 
which exhibits a regularly 
made closing concealed 
under a box-plait. The 
shoulder seams and cuffs 
are in hemstitch finish. 
Tucks are a feature of 
the collar and cuffs, both 
of which are edged with 
lace. Regular value, $1.35. 


Special price, $1 
See Postage Note be- 
low. 


The popu 
yoke is an attractive 
feature of this handsome 
white lawn waist. A 
noticeable item is the 
embroidered front, above 
which German Val lace 
outlines the yoke, formed 
by baby tucks, and a lace 
trill with a band of inser- 
tion finishes the neck. 
The back is tucked at the 
top and closes invisibly, 
and tucked cuffs edged 
with lace supply a grace- 
ful touch to the elbow 
sleeves. Regular value, 
$1.75. 


Special price, $1.25 
— Postage Note be- 


Sizes 32 to 44 bust measure 
Be sure to nm.ention Style and Size desired 


Postage or Expressage 
Scents; on two 
waists to one address, 20 cents; on three or four waists to 
one address, 25 cents. U five or more waists are ordered 
at one time, to be sent to one*address, you need not 
send any money for postage or expressage, as we will 
pay these charges. In ordering less than five waists, how- 
ever, be sure to enclose with your order an amount suffi- 
cient to pay for the waists desired and the necessary post- 
age. Do not send stamps. Remit by post-office money 
order, express money order, bank draft, or registered letter. 
If you are not satisfied, you may return the waists 
and we will refund your money. 
We have other styles ranging in prices from $1.00 to 
$5.00, illustrated in our new Summer Shirt-Waist Sup- 
plement—sent free upon request. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York 
Mail Orders Only No Agents or Branches Est. 18 Years 


- 
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